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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 


By Francis J. Hatt, General Theological Seminary, New York City 


After unavoidable delay, I am submitting the fifth and con- 
cluding article of a series concerned with vindicating, and with 


organizing principle of human life and effort as taught by his- 
torical Christianity and as contrasted with current utilitarian 
idealism.’ I refer to the modern theory which makes the present 
welfare and happiness of men the organizing principle of ethic. 
The teaching of historical Christianity certainly makes what is 
to-day called humanitarian service a matter of imperative obliga- 
tion; but it makes such service to be an adjunct of bringing men 
to eternal life with God, and this has vital effect in determining 
the manner in which consistent Christians labour for the better- 
ment of human conditions in this world. 

In no direction is the contrast between the two ideals under 
consideration more apparent than in what is called the religious 
education of the young. I say “ what is called” this, for the 
modern ideal and method tends to substitute morality and hu- 
manitarian efficiency for religion. At best it makes religion an 
adjunct or supplement, rather than the initial factor and central 

1 The previous articles referred to are: I. “ This Miserable and Naughty 
World,” October, 1920; II. “ The Church and Social Betterment,” December, 


1920; III. “ The Church and Christian Reunion,” May, 1921; IV. “ Ministerial 
Training,” December, 1922. 


illustrating by several leading applications, the chief end and © 
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organizing principle of the young child’s educational develop- 
ment. The very idea of religion is apt to be revolutionized, as 
if it were a kind of idealistic culture instead of the obtaining and 
developing of those relations with God which in their perfection 
constitute eternal life. 

My purpose does not require me to deal exhaustively with my 
subject, but with certain aspects of it which are increasingly dis- 
regarded. They are disregarded ostensibly in the interest of 
more efficient pedagogic methods, but really in obedience to an 
emasculated conception of religion and of the aims which have 
to be kept in view in truly religious education. That efficient 
pedagogic methods are vital, and that recent investigations in the 
psychology of the child-mind have to be reckoned with in making 
them efficient, cannot reasonably be denied. But it is apt to be 
forgotten that the purpose of religious education is even more 
_ paramount, and that when pedagogic methods are so applied as to 
drive that purpose into the background, and under the actual con- 
ditions of our time often to nullify the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment, a serious mistake is being made. A theory is being pushed 
regardless of the practical circumstances which ought to control 
its application. The cult of method, when made to displace the 
very thing which we are set to do, becomes a menace instead of a 
guide. 

I. What Religious Education Is 

Strange as it may seem, many religious educators of our time 
require to be reminded that religious education means education 
- in religion; and that moral idealism, vital though it be as part of 
_ human equipment and as adjunct to religious culture, is not itself 
religion and cannot do duty for religion. A man can be highly 
developed in moral idealism without having any religious educa- 
tion in the proper meaning of that phrase, and without being at 
all religious. There are numerous examples of this. 

What is religion? Many answers have been given, but too 
often with utter disregard for the elementary principle that the 
nature of a thing is to be found in its mature form, and the ma- 
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turest form of religion is the Christian religion. My question 
therefore becomes, What is religion as found in Christianity? 
_ The Christian system contains and utilizes many things, but all 
_ these things are therein linked up with, and made to minister to, 
obtaining and cultivating acceptable relations with God. Thus 
_ Christian doctrine affords the knowledge which enables us to ob- 
tain and cultivate these relations intelligently; Christian senti- 
- ment is the sentiment which facilitates this aim; Christian ideals 
of moral and spiritual conduct and endeavour are those which 
agree with and minister thereto; and Christian institutions—the 
_ Church and the sacraments—are provided for the same great end, 
that men may come into acceptable relations with God, may culti- 
vate them in order finally to obtain the abiding beatitude of eter- 
nal life with Him. 

Religious education, then, has for its distinctive aim, the aim 
which makes it really religious, the imparting of such specifically 
religious knowledge, and the training in such religious practices 
and virtues, as will equip the pupil for an intelligent, believing 
and dutiful practice of religion—of those things which have to 
_ do with entering into divine fellowship, with attaining to eternal 
life with God and His holy ones. 

Such education will of course be narrow and ineffective for its 
_ distinctive purpose, if religion is treated therein as a separate 
thing, unrelated to this world’s life and to the moral and social 
aims and responsibilities that pertain thereto. And so the cultiva- 
tion of moral and social idealism is a necessary and helpful ad- 
-junct of sane religious education, for one cannot be ideally re- 
_ ligious without trying to be and practice what he ought to be and 
- do in all relations—manward as well as Godward. In fact a 
-Christian’s duty to his fellows is a vital part of the law which re- 
-ligion itself enforces. My point is that the religious aspect of 
things is the Godward aspect, the purpose of religion is to bring 
men to God, and religious education is not really religious unless 
_ this aspect and purpose furnish its paramount aim and determine 


its elementary lines from the outset. 
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II. Early Teaching 


Neither the imparting of definite Christian doctrine, the light 

_ by which alone true religion can be practiced, nor the training in 
the specific practices of religion, can safely be deferred beyond 

__ the pre-adolescent and formative period. No doubt the method 
_ employed must be gradual and adapted by wise pedagogy to the 


psychological conditions of childhood. But, if any determina- 


tive lines of religious education fail to be carried on pari passu 
with the development of the child’s mind and habits from the 

start, opportunities will be lost which are God-given, and which 
_ will never again be so favourable for lasting results. To say 
7 that pedagogy requires a postponement of definite religious teach- 
_ ing to the adolescent period is equivalent to saying that the grow- 
_ ing child’s mind must be left to develop and to a degree to crystal- 
5 lize on secular lines before we may sow the seeds of a determinate 
religious outlook. I confidently affirm that such a view is a 
caricature of sound pedagogy, is a substitution of theoretical 
; method for what is to be done, and is in effect anti-Christian. 

The adolescent period is one of instability and restlessness. 
Under favourable conditions, no doubt, it is also one in which 
religious ideas and aims may be eagerly appropriated. But, un- 
less these are either directly or indirectly linked up with previ- 


- ously assimilated and determinative religious truth, they are also 


easily obscured, and even driven out, by the rapid approach of 

_ the exciting experiences which attend the attainment of mature 

years and absorbing secular responsibilities. It is a fact that 
those who in adolescent years for the first time accept determi- 

nate Christian truths, and are thereby won to initial adoption of 
religious aims and practices, in an alarming proportion of cases 
fall away from all distinctively religious profession and practice 
later on. It is the child, rather than the adolescent, who is 
normally the father of the man. And the adolescent period is 
most frequently one of testing rather than of initiating the con- 
victions which abide most permanently, and most effectually de- 
termine final results. 
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In The Church Times, May 15, 1922, the Rev. George R. Oak- 
ley tabulates his Confirmation lists with reference to results in 
later life of Confirmation at different ages. The instances tabu- 
lated cover a period of twenty years. His table shows that of 
those confirmed at the age of eleven and earlier all remained 
faithful to the Church in mature years. The proportion, how- 
ever, fell steadily with advancing years : 88 per cent. of those con- 
firmed at twelve remaining faithful; 60 per cent. of those at 
thirteen; 56 per cent. of those at fourteen; 45 per cent. of those 
at fifteen; and 50 per cent. only of those confirmed at sixteen. 
He adds that the percentage never rises again above 50, and is 
especially disappointing for those confirmed after twenty-one. 
The results in one parish are, of course, not adequate for final 
generalization, but the rule that the faithfulness of those con- 
firmed in adolescent and later years is distinctly lower than of 
those confirmed in childhood appears to be borne out by wide ex- 
perience. 

Psychology appears to furnish the explanation. The impres- 
sions received in childhood are peculiarly deep and abiding. The 
mind is then a kind of tabula rasa, and the memory is especially 
tenacious. Religious principles are apprehended in their more 
elementary content and bearing with an attentiveness and intui- 
tive certainty that is rarely, if ever, experienced again in the same 
degree. And this is the psychological aspect of the law laid 
down by Christ with regard to children that “ of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” And experience shows that this is due partly 
to their innocence, or freedom from the spiritual dulness of vi-— 
sion which later and worldly sophistication brings; partly to their 
powers of memory, which make the truths and practical princi- © 
ples learned in childhood the ones most certain to be recalled in — 
the later crises of spiritual experience; and partly to the law that 
the things which first gain possession of a human mind are apt > 
to retain such possession forever—often recovering a determina-— 
tive influence even after being pushed beneath the threshold of 
consciousness by worldly cares and sophistications. The child- 
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believer een oh anchor to the windward the pull of which 
will avail when the storms of mature life blow themselves out. 
Final results in religion are the things that count, for they de- 
termine whether we shall pass from this world to God or not. 
It is a fact, of course, that no method of religious education re- 
moves the possibility that its subject may succumb in later life to 
the cares and riches and pleasures of this world, and for many 
years forget the things that most vitally and most enduringly 
matter. But the overruling providence of God brings a vast 
majority of men and women, whether by reverses and suffering 
or by compulsory leisure in old age, to enforced retrospection 
and recollection of past lessons. Death usually warns us of its 
approach, and then sophistications lose their persuasiveness in the 
contemplation of eternity. God says to the soul, “ Son remem- 
ber.” What are we most apt to remember clearly and deter- 
minatively? Not denying for a moment the possibilities of later 
providences and flash-light experiences vouchsafed by the merci- 
ful God to those who learned nothing of Christ in childhood, all 
experience justifies the assertion that our minds will hark back 
normally not to adult years, not to the medley of adolescent ex- 
citements, but to childhood—to the determinative lessons, good 
or evil, that were gained from parents, from the first contacts 
with others, whether at home, at Church or at school. And upon 
the abiding value of what is thus recalled will largely depend the 
spiritual possibilities of those who remember them on the eve of 
their departure from this passing world to the great Judge. 
Experience, therefore, and rightly applied psychology as well, 
teach clearly the paramount importance of lodging in young chil- 
dren’s minds the determinative truths and working principles of 
true religion. The oft-repeated disparagement of dogma as a 
subject-matter of child-teaching is specious but quite misleading— 
as if dogma meant necessarily abstract theology and disputatious 
polemic, baffling and uninspiring to the minds of children. What 
I am contending for is that the more elementary and all-deter- 
minative truths and precepts of religion—those the ignorance of 


=~ 
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which leaves us an easy prey to secular idealism and worldliness— 
should be lodged in the mind at what is notoriously the most re- 
ceptive and tenacious stage of mental development. To urge 
pedagogic method against this is, to repeat myself, to substitute 
method for the thing to be done. Granted that we must take 
note of the limitations of the child-mind, as well as of its peculiar 
- facilities and determinative part in all subsequent development, 
the great outstanding fact remains that we must somehow lodge 
the more vital and distinctive truths and precepts of Christianity 
in the minds and hearts of our little ones. The problem is not 
_ one of waiting, and in the meantime stuffing the child’s memory 
with non-determinative things. It is one of beginning at once, 
and of learning how to do it effectively. 

_ To postpone is to incur the gravest danger—the double danger 
_ of losing hold on the child before the fancied propitious moment 
arrives, and of finding that the world has not waited, but has 
trained the victim of our caricature of pedagogy in alien habits 
and dispositions. Alas, alas, for the overloaded sophistication 
of the so-called expert pedagogist! While he muddles along 
_ with hero-stories and atmosphere, the poor innocents are think- 
_ ing, O so hard, and forming without aid a working philosophy 
of life. The devil does not wait for pedagogy, but from the 
_ start is very busy teaching and teaching and teaching—solid mor- 
_ sels of dogma and precept—and laughing at his freedom from 
interruption. We grossly under-estimate the mental power of a 
child, especially its intuitive, discerning and permanently assimi- 


lating power. 
ar III. What the Child should be Taught a 


: (a) The most elementary things, the things, I mean, that are 
most determinative of growing thought and life, these are the 
_ things that must be taught anyhow. For example, about God, 
as Creator and supreme Ruler of us all; about ourselves, as 
”, 7 made for God and for eternal life with Him; about sin, as rebel- 
lion against God; about Christ, as true God-made-man, our para- 
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mount teacher, supreme example, redeemer and saviour; about 
the Church, as the divinely established society in which we grow 
Godward; about the sacraments, as the means of grace and fel- 
lowship both with God and with His children; about judgment 
to come and the alternatives of eternal life and death. Then too 
they must be taught how to serve God in His Church; the ele- 


ments of worship; of repentance; and of the sacramental life at 
large. 

If I am omitting moral teaching from the list, this is not be- 
cause I think such training can safely be neglected; but because 
my chosen subject is religious education—the background and 
distinctive element which gives to the moral life its meaning in 
the abiding relations of eternity. Moreover, moral education of 
some kind is given very generally, even in non-religious circles. 
The great wrong which I am punctuating is forgetfulness of the 
distinct and absolutely fundamental place of religion as such. 
Religion is no mere adjunct of morality. It is the centre of 
human life as God wills it to be lived, the element without which 
our lives miss their chief end and lose their abiding value. The 
things I have mentioned must be taught somehow to children— 
whatever may be the adjuncts and pedagogic methods employed. 
This is the God-appointed thing to be done. 

(6) Again, the teaching needs to be enshrined for memorizing 
in terms of abiding value—terms that will still appeal as worthy 
and accurate “ sound words” of significant bearing when remem- 
bered in later years—especially in the great crises of divinely en- 
forced recollection, above referred to. Mere baby-talk and shal- 
low phrases, even if recalled in later years, will then be unimpres- 
sive and unpersuasive. The language of sacred teaching should 
be worthy of sacred things, that is, of classic rank and dignity. 
The memory stage of human development is surely the God- 
given chance to memorize terms that will always retain their 
worth for recollection, for mature study, for guidance and for 
inspiration. 

In saying this, I do not at all overlook the specious objection 

- that language suitable for mature consideration is not intelligible 


—— 


— 
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to children; and that to burden a child’s memory with terms 


principles of child-pedagogy. Of course, I do not defend for 
one moment the plan of forcing children to memorize unintel- 
-ligible language. That the child should be able to assimilate— 
certainly with the teacher’s aid—the surface meaning of the 
language which it is set to memorize, and that this surface mean- 
ing should be worth conveying to the child, is undeniable. The 
trouble is that educators often overlook the fact that really great 
language is usually significant to child and adult alike. If it 
“were not so, how could we account for the fact that much of 
Scripture is at once intelligible to children and inspiring to adults? 
(c) My third point then is that the language employed in con- 
_veying determinate religious truths and precepts to children 
should be such as will clearly convey the rudiments of tts mean- 
ing to them, but which will grow in meaning and value with the 
learner's growth in mental capacity and experience. A capital 
_ illustration of what I mean is to be found in our Lord’s twofold 
- summary of the law—‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... 
_ Thou shalt love thy neighbour.” 

These essentials of correct and lasting orientation of children’s 
- minds for their life-long education in religion require for their 
fulfilment the use of a great Catechism—great in its determinate 
_ simplicity and coherence, in its symbolical value, I mean its ca- 
‘pacity endlessly to unfold richer meanings to those who devote 
their lives to assimilating and applying its contents and bearings. 

Such a Catechism should become the unifying centre and in- 
terpretative premise of the Church School curriculum. It should 
therefore be memorized early, but memorized in connection with 
such extent and method of explanation and illustration as is 
suited to the child-mind. The stories should be gathered around 
and illustrate its lessons, and when more advanced stages come 
on, the study of Scripture, of the Creeds, of the Church and her 
sacraments, and of the practical aspects of religious life and wor- 
ship, all should be linked up with the great Catechism. And this 
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Catechism should be so exclusively fundamental in content, so 
entirely sound and pregnant in meaning, and so susceptible of in- 
spiring application, that, once memorized, it can become a veri- 
table sheet-anchor of secure religious outlook in all the years to 
come. We must turn our children’s minds to God, to His 
Church, and to the religious life; and this cannot normally be 
done by a miscellaneous curriculum having no definite centre of 
reference. Current methods impose the necessity of finding 
_ marvelously trained geniuses for their successful application. 
_ The Catechism, rightly composed and made central, will enable 
_ ordinary human beings to teach in our Church schools with some 
hope of good results. 


selves, but depend for meaning on the learner’s recollection of the 
questions—a serious defect. An oft-experienced danger, how- 
ever, lies in substituting Catechisms—there should be but one— 
in which miscellany displaces coherent unity, and crudities de- 
throne dignity and abiding value. The multiplication of Cate- 
chisms in a school burdens the children’s memories with a miscel- 
lany that obliterates the determinative impression produced by 
centralizing in one great Catechism of reasonable length. The 
things which a child must know are susceptible of brief defini- 
tion, and it is the function of the Catechism to define them clearly 
and tersely in terms never to be outgrown. Accordingly, the ac- 
companying curriculum at large should make these definitions 
unfold their grand and inspiring meanings, rather than multiply 
them. 

What I am urging concerns definite orientation of the child’s 

“thn with such development as time permits on the premises 


Our present Church Catechism has its faults. It is heavy and 
incomplete in scope; and its answers are not complete in them- 


thus laid down. It leaves in full possession the requirements of 
wise pedagogy in this development, in the general training of 
the child. The stress lies in getting the child pointed somewhere 

in religion, for this is the most elementary thing to be done in 
religious education—the thing to be done as soon as possible. 


(nd 
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I cannot attempt to outline the Church School curriculum as 


thus orientated. It will of course include both much non-cate- 


chetical instruction and training. In its more advanced grades 


_ it should include instruction in the right use of Scripture for mak- 


ing “men wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” This means that the New Testament comes first, and 
that the Old Testament must be taught in its final meaning as 


_ leading in various ways to Christ. Church History should also 
_ be taught sufficiently to enable lay Christians to understand the 


Church’s position in the modern religious babel. In the end, the 
pupil should be trained to give reasons for the hope that is in 
him. But in all this instruction the unifying element should be 
the Catechism. 


IV. The Sunday School Laboratory 


The two indispensable elements of religious education—indis- 
_ pensable from the beginning—are (a) definite and coherent 


teaching concerning the faith by which we live and concerning 


the life to which that faith points; (b) specific training in the 


_ duties and practices of religion. Of the first I have been writing. 


The second remains to be reckoned with. It is widely thrust 
aside to-day. Our children are often told what they ought to 


do and practise, and the telling is sometimes admirably done— 


that is, academically speaking. But actual laboratory work is not 


taken up at all. The result is that when the child graduates from 
_ the Church School the actual practice of religion in the Church of 


_ God is unfamiliar to him. He feels strange, and is bored, in the 


Church. Deriving no help from the Church’s services, to which 


he has had no proper introduction, he easily drifts away, and 
_ joins the great crowd of those who think that Church teaching is 


alien to life. 


The laboratory of the Church School is the Church, function- 


ing in Eucharistic worship, in sacramental practice at large and 


in the general fulfilment of the notable religious duties of prayer, 


fasting and almsgiving. The Church School must not only tell 


about these things, it must be the organized method of actually 
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introducing the children to their practical adoption. The Sunday 
School service should be the Church’s own Eucharist. The chil- 
dren should be brought early to Confirmation and introduced to 
sacramental privileges. They should be given a chance to witness 
all the Church’s sacramental ministrations; and no artificial con- 
ventions should interfere with their being taught on the spot con- 
cerning their meaning. 

Just because these obvious adjuncts of religious education of 

the young, their training in religious practice, are generally neg- 
~ lected, the subject is formidable. Catholic-minded experts need 
- to develop what has been wanting—especially since public cate- 
chizing in the Church has been abandoned—a coherent Church 
School system, the graduates of’ which shall not only have re- 
ceived definite teaching, but shall have become practicing Church 
members, habituated to the things they have been instructed to do 
and practice. 


V. Concluding Thoughts 

(a) The first of these is the importance of bringing children 
to Confirmation early, that is, of course, if they can be rightly 
instructed, are rightly disposed, and can be kept under Christian 
influences during their minority. Several years ago one of our 
- best known Church workers pleaded in this Review for a post- 
; ponement of Confirmation to adolescent years, his reason being 
: the educational value of Confirmation and the assumption that 
the adolescent age is the age of religious decision. ‘The assump- 
tion referred to has justification only in religious bodies which 
- postpone the public profession of religion to that age. The argu- 
ment used—the educational value of Confirmation—presupposes 
_ that determinative education has to be thus deferred. Both the 
assumption and the argument based upon it are contrary to the 
practice of the Church in all ages and to the definite precept that 
‘ children shall be brought to be confirmed so soon as they can say 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, and 
are sufficiently instructed in the other parts of the Church Cate- 
chism. If Confirmation has educational value—of course, it 
has—that value is highest when linked up with the real age of 
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decision, the formative period of childhood. The capacity of 
children to discern the fundamental issues of spiritual life and 
death is sadly underestimated by many religious educators; and 
it is the religious decisions of children, rather than of adolescents, 
that have, as I have shown, the most stable and enduring effect. 

But there is another point. Confirmation is a means for the 
-bestowal of the Holy Spirit, for completing the spiritual equip- 
ment of the child of God. In all ages, therefore, it has been 
treated by the Church as the God-given preparation for facing 
the fires of youth—of adolescence. Multitudes have thanked 
God that the incitements of adolescent years have come to them 
after they have received the grace wherewith to resist them. 

(b) My second thought concerns the popular superstition, for 
such it is, that to mould a child’s mind in religion, before he 


reaches the age of mature reflection, is to narrow that mind and 


to deprive it of the privilege of responsible decision for itself. 
The objector overlooks the very elementary nature of the de- 

cision referred to—decision between God and the devil. Every 
normal child under proper education is capable of understanding 

the issue, and of deciding for himself. The advantage of early 

decision is that it marshals all resources from the beginning on 

the side of religion; and that is why those brought to Christ early 

are the least apt finally to be lost to Him. 

Moreover, the objection, if it were valid, would apply equally 
to moral training. Not many parents would dare to advocate 
postponing such training to the period of the fires of youth. 
Why should the inculcation of religious duty in childhood be i 


imperative than that of moral duty? The issue is one of duty =. 


both cases. The real reason of postponement is usually a lack 
of religious intelligence and of sense of religious responsibility 
in parents. They do not wish to impose on their children obliga- 
tions and responsibilities which sit lightly on their own con- 
sciences. So we have the devil’s argument, ‘“‘ Let them choose 
for themselves ’—that is, in effect, do not bring the issue before 
them until the devil has had time to prejudice the cause of re- 
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ligion. I say “in effect,” for I do not, of course, suppose that 
any normal parent intends to help the evil one. 

(c) My third point has to do with the severe limits of time 
available in our: Sunday Schools. These are sometimes urged 
against bringing Sunday School children to Church, as still fur- 
ther shortening the time for instruction. The difficulty is of 
course a grave one, but we must remember that the Church is a 
most vital part of the School—the laboratory of experimental 
learning. It is indispensable, if the theoretical teaching of the 
School is to be more than a series of academic propositions un- 
related to life and quickly forgotten. 

Moreover, a serious blunder increases the difficulty growing 
out of time-limit. I mean the practice of trying to teach too 
much at a given session. No child can be expected to assimilate 
on One occasion a catechetical lesson say of half a dozen answers. 
Why not make the lesson just one answer, and devote what aca- 
demic time is available to making that answer mean something 
by exposition and pertinent story? I have tried this method 
with gratifying result. The Catechism can be spread over two 
years. We hurry our children too much—in all the schools. 

(d) Finally, there is the very serious evil of an almost entire 
omission of religion from parental teaching and training at home. 
I cannot discuss this except to say that one of the most pressing 
duties of pastors is to recall parents to their sense of duty in this 
matter, and to give instruction from time to time on the scope 
and method of home teaching. 

I cannot hope to solve problems of the Church School in an 
article, and I realize that many minds must labour together for 
their solution. The aim of this article is contributory—to empha- 
size certain factors of the religious education of the young which 
are apt to be insufficiently attended to: (a) that it should be truly 
and determinately religious; (») that it should include from the 
start clear and coherent instruction in Christian doctrine and 
practice; (c) that the laboratory element in education should be 
given proportionate attention by bringing the School into work- 
ing connection with the Church’s Eucharistic worship and sacra- 
mental discipline. 
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THE BRIDECHAMBER _ 


By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington, Seattle 


Scholars have long recognized the probability that certain pas- 
sages in the Book of Revelation, and other Apocalypses, are in- 
debted to Babylonian sources. Gunkel’s hypothesis as to the 
origin of the episode of the “ Seven-headed Dragon” is well 
known. Indebtedness has also been alleged in the case of the 
“seven spirits ’ of ch. i, the ‘sea of glass’ and the ‘ four Living- 
ones * of ch. iv, ‘the crown of twelve stars,’ and sundry other 
references which will doubtless occur to the reader. 

Probably, however, less attention has been devoted to some 
other elements of apocalypse which are deserving of at least 
equal consideration. It seems to the writer that traditions: of 
old Sumerian and Babylonian temple structures, known as Zik- 
kurats, have almost certainly supplied suggestions to the Hebrew > 
writers for the description of that ideal City of God which is also | 
the City of Redeemed Mankind. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to set forth three things, 
as follows: 


I. That the Zikkurat, in that wonderful civilization of the 
Euphrates Valley, prefigures the City of God to which the wan- 
derers of earth have so constantly turned their steps and up- 
lifted their hearts. 

II. That the Zikkurat symbolizes the marriage relation be- 
tween the Divine and the Human through the institution of the 
Temple Priestess who was the acknowledged Spouse of God. 

III. That the individual Woman honored, as was supposed, by 
the love of Deity becomes identified with the City itself, and 
therefore the symbol of our entire Humanity become the Bride 
of God. 

I. It does not seem doubtful that the Zikkurat represented — 
very definitely to the religious mind of ancient times man’s effort 
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to obtain communion with the gods whose dwelling was in the 
heavens. To the inhabitants of mountain lands there was a 
natural upward path beyond the clouds which rested upon Sinai, 
or on Meru, or on Olympus. But to the dwellers upon the flat, 
alluvial plains in the Euphrates Valley man was called upon, if 
he were in any wise to ascend thither, to storm the heavens by 
his own endeavor. Such endeavor might all too easily become 
_ presumptuous and insolent, as in the stories of the Titans and of 
the Tower of Babel, because it is only one aspect of a great truth. 
It is evermore necessary to correct one’s emphasis on the human 
initiative in such matters by reco!lecting the initiative which is 
Divine. Dante’s conception of Heaven is superior to that of the 
Babylonian seers just because he makes the planetary spheres de- 
pending each upon the one above it, till the highest depends upon 
God Himself. The lowest is sustained by the highest, not the 
highest by the lowest. Nevertheless, they who felt they could 
climb from planetary sphere to planetary sphere until God Him- 
self is apprehended were not acting amiss in embodying their 
dreams in these storied temples, arranged according to the order 
of the planets, through which one might ascend by increasing 
devotion to communion with the Empyrean. From Urukagina 
of Lagash, of whom it is said: 
“ His temple which rises to the entrance of ~~ 
He has constructed. His tower in stages 


He has erected,” 


down to the modern Church-builder who dreams of 
“ Spires that with silent finger point to heaven,” 


there is recognizable a common impulse. It is the same impulse 
_ which has expressed itself in so many literary forms, from the 
_ Book of Arda Viraf and Muhammad’s Night Ride to Heaven 
— down to the Vision of Dante itself, and beyond to our own times. 
What is it but the effort of men to detach themselves from bond- 
age to the temporal and the material, to strip away the more 

sordid fringes of existence, to gather human activity into an up- 
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ward streaming endeavor for ultimate satisfaction in what S. 
Augustine calls “a holy conjunction with God ”? 

A further element of symbolism is obvious through the manner 
by which the separate spheres are represented under the figure 
of courses of varying color and varieties of precious stones, all 
blending together to manifest from afar the pure white light of 
heaven. 

In the Epic of Gilgamesh we have the following com of 
the great Zikkurat of Uruk: ; 


“A peerless pile, the temple grandly shone 
With marble, gold and silver in the sun; 
In seven stages rose above the walls, 
With archways vast and polished pillared halle — 
The basement painted of the darkest blue 

Is passed by steps ascending till we view 

From thence the second stage of orange hue ps 
And crimson third! . 4 
The fourth stage ower o'er with beaten gold Le ¢ 
We pass, and topaz fifth, till we behold ® 
The sixth of azure blue; to seventh glide 

That glows with silvery summit.” 


In like manner (Isaiah liv 11, 12) the Evangelical Prophet 
proclaims in the name of God of the new Jerusalem which is to 
be built upon the ruins of the old: 


: 


And all thy border of pleasant stones ~— 
Such pictures of the ideal city appear to have become of the 
very tissue of apocalyptic imagination. We have again the de- 
scription in Tobit xiii 16, 17: 

“ For Jerusalem shall be built up with sapphires and emeralds 
and precious stones: thy walls and towers and battlements with 
pure gold. And the streets of Jerusalem shall be paved with 
beryl and carbuncles and stones of Ophir.” 

Or again in Enoch xviii the patriarch beholds “ seven moun- 
tains of magnificent stones, three towards the east, and three to- 


“T will set thy stones with fair colors, 
And lay thy foundations with sapphires. a 
I will make thy pinnacles of rubies, 


And thy gates of carbuncles, 


The fifth Sardonyx, the sixth Sardius, 
The seventh Chrysolite, the eighth Beryl, 
The ninth Topaz, the tenth Chrysoprase, 
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wards the south. And as for those towards the east one was of 
colored stone, and one of pearl, and one of jacinth, and those to- 
wards the south of red stone. But the middle one reached to 
heaven like the throne of God, of alabaster, and the summit of 
the throne was of sapphire.” 

Yet once again we may quote the language of the Shepherd of 
Hermas (Bk. III, Sim. 9, ch. iv), where the stones of the great 
tower are described as “ brought from all the mountains of vari- 
ous colors and being hewn by the men were given to the virgins; 
and the virgins carried them through the gate and gave them for 
the building of the tower. And when the stones of various colors 
were placed in the building they all became white alike and lost 
their different colors.” 

All this leads up to the description of the ‘ courses’ in the wall 
of the City of God, as given by S. John (Rev. xxi) : 


“And the Wall of the City having twelve Courses, 
And on them Names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 


The Courses of the Wall of the City were adorned with all 
manner of precious stones: 


The first Course Jasper, the second Sapphire, 
The third Chalcedony, the fourth Emerald, 


The eleventh Jacinth, the twelfth Amethyst.” 


So, compact of all the varied preciousness of human virtues, 
rises to the skies the ‘ glorious City of our God.’ 

II. In these anciengnt Temple towers of which the topmost 
story was designated as the residence of the Supreme God there 
were doubtless tolerated practices of a definitely religious char- 
acter such as, by the standards of our own time, would be re- 
garded as exceedingly immoral. The use of the symbol of mar- 
riage as suggesting the relation of God to man has become so 
familiar to us from the beautiful language of the poet-prophet of 
Galilee and from the parables of Our Lord that we forget the 
idea has had a long history antecedent to the times of the prophet 
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Hosea. It is hard now to realise that the idea of physical union 
between deity and mortal woman was in no wise repugnant to 
the religious sense of primitive man. It is hard now to separate — 
from the obscene stories of Indian “ Brides of the Gods,” or still 
more from ribald stories told by Boccaccio and Poggio, the sin- 
cerity of the primitive religious impulse. To go behind such 
stories as that of Danae, daughter of Acrisius, receiving on her 
brazen tower the embrace of Zeus in a golden shower, and to 
practices such as seem implied by the old Babylonian records, is 
an effort of imagination which is exceedingly difficult if it is to 
avoid the overspreading of religion itself with some taint of 
coarseness. Yet, as a modern mystic has put it, “the mystery 
of sex is part of the cosmic mystery. The keys of Nature are 
male and female. The union below is a sacrament of the union 
that is above.”” Woman, the ‘ sacramentum ineffabile,’ is well 
fitted to symbolise that “ experimental cognition of God by the 
comprehension of unitive love.” 

Reflecting on this, one finds it easy to believe that the priest- 
esses of the Zikkurat, who were reputed to be visited by the god, 
were parts of a religious system which was not without its ideal- 
ism. When Gudea dreamed of building his great temple to 
Ningirsu, what were those goddesses to whom he addressed him- 
self for counsel, and whose advice he followed, but priestesses 
believed to be in immediate union with the gods? When, the 
great shrine completed, the god Ningirsu went into his new cham- 
ber like a whirlwind, then the spouse of the divinity “ entered at 
his side like the sun rising over Shirpurla. She entered beside 
his couch, like a faithful wife, whose cares are for her own 
household, and she dwelt beside his ear and bestowed abundance 
upon Shirpurla.” 

It is a far cry from such descriptions as these, or from the 
pagan accounts of mortal women led astray from virtue by the 
animal passions of the gods, to the chaste beauty of the Gospel 
story. We seem a long way from Danae when we read of the 
Blessed Virgin accepting the overshadowing of the Spirit with 
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the words: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.” It might even seem impossible to think 
of any relation between the Lady Nina and 


“that blessed Mary, pre-elect 
God’s Virgin. ... 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till one dawn at home 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all,—yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed; 
Because the fulness of the time is come.” 


Yet the chain of many links, some sunk very far back in the 
grosser stages of religious development, holds fast. Nay, it 
stretches still further onward towards the revelation of the Bride 
City of God, like Dante’s Paradiso, seen, as it were, suspended 
from the highest heaven. When we hear the announcement: 
“Come, and I will show thee the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife!” we 
are prepared by the proclamation to behold Humanity “totus 
absorptus in Deo, per amorem exstaticum, per amorem qui 
amantem in amatum transfert,” adorned for mystic nuptials with 
her Lord. 

Here indeed is the true Bridechamber of which the Zikkurat 
is but the faintest foreshadowing to the men of old. Here to the 
descending Deity “‘ the Spirit and the Bride say, ‘ Come,’ ”’ look- 
ing for the full consummation of Divine Love. 

III. As our third step we are led to see how the individual 
woman becomes the symbol of our entire humanity, betrothed to 
God and exalted to enjoy this fulness of joy of which we have 
spoken. In the passages we have already quoted, and in others 
unreferred to, nothing is more striking than the identification of 
the separated Temple-City with the Bride of God. While the 
excluded things, that is, the brutish element condemned to the 
Judgment of the wrath of God, become personified as the Harlot 
City of Babylon, the foursquare City, the New Jerusalem, which 
is the eternal Holy of Holies, takes personality at once as “ the 
Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” 
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We see this implied in the passage quoted from Isaiah liv, 
where of the city whose stones are of fair colors we read: 


“For thy Maker is thy Husband, 
The Lord of Hosts is His Name.” 4 v« 


In 2 Esdras x 27 we read again: 

“ And I looked and behold the woman appeared unto me no 
more, but there was a city builded and a large place showed itself 
from the foundation.” 

A little later (x 44) we have: 

“The woman whom thou sawest is Zion — she whom 

thou sawest as a city builded.” 


In The Shepherd of Hermas the lady of the Vision declares: 
“ The Tower which you see building is myself, the Church,” and 
later on she is described as a Virgin proceeding from the bridal 
chamber, “ clothed entirely in white, with white sandals, and her 
head was covered with a hood. And she had white hair. I 
knew from my former vision that this was the Church and I be- 
came more joyful.” 

So is set forth the assurance of the prophetic outlook and the 
consummation of the Divine pledge. “The Marriage of the 
Lamb” is come, the joy of all the redeemed. Nor is the joy 
merely that of the “children of the bridechamber,”’ who gain 
their attendance as an escort 


“when the Bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night.” 

It is also the personal joy of those who hear the Bridegroom’s 
voice as a call to fullest union of love. Three stages, it has been 
said, must mark the development of the religious life. First, 
men must know the obedience of servants; secondly, they must 
enter upon the privilege of sonship; thirdly, there awaits man- 
kind the joy of the Divine espousals. Of course, in the language 
expressive of this joy there is a danger against which we are 
to be on our guard. The language of warm and unrestrained 
devotion may all too easily carry us backward to the carnalism 
from which we have been advancing instead of toward the spirit- 
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ual height we have been struggling to reach. The danger is 
readily enough perceived in some mystical, not to say erotic, in- 
terpretations of the ‘Song of Songs’ and in some versions of 
stories as beautiful in themselves as ‘ The Marriage of S. Cather- 
ine.’ But the risk is diminished in proportion as one thinks of 
the individual ecstasy only in its relation to the joy of the whole 
Body, the lifting up of all Humanity to communion with God,— 


: “God, man’s life, born into man, 
Of woman.” | 


IV. One concluding thought. The prefigured joy of which 
we have spoken has its mystery of darkness. Rabindranath 
Tagore is not wholly wrong throughout his “ King of the Dark 
Chamber” in representing “the ultimate heart’s occult abode,” 
“ the oubliette of God,” as a place deep down “in the very heart 
| of the earth.” “ The King,” says the handmaiden, “ has built 
this room specially for your sake.’ It is the King’s charge to 
this handmaiden, Surangama, the representative of Faith,— 
“ Surangama, you will always keep the chamber ready for me,— 
this is all your task.” It is well for the soul to know this refuge 
from the more dazzling lights of life, these “ gracious twilights 
where His chosen lie.”” But, from another point of view, the 
turret tower to which men rise far above the mists and dust of 
earth is a better symbol. Here the mystery of the Incarnation, 
without clash of argument or dust of dialectic, realises itself in 
felt communion between the Human and the Divine. Here is 
the throne of the Eternal. “For thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” Here is the Bridechamber of 
the soul,— 


“ The hold that falls not when the town is got, 
The heart’s heart, whose immured plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not. 

Its keys are at the cincture hssnee ‘of God ; 

Its gates are trepidant to His nod; 

By Him its floors are trod.” 


THE MODERN STUDY OF PLOTINUS 


By Freperick C. Grant, Trinity Church, Chicago 


The Philosophy of Plotinus (The Gifford Lectures, 1917-18). By W. R. 
Inge. Two vols., second edition, London and N. Y.: Longmans, 1923. 
Art., Neo-Platonism, in Hastings, ERE, Vol. IX (1917), pp. 307-19. By W. 
R. Inge. 

Art., The Philosopher of Mysticism, in CQR 89 (1919): 51-80. By A. E. 
Taylor. 

Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises. Being the Treatises of the First Ennead 
with Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, and the Preller-Ritter Extracts Forming 
a Conspectus of the Plotinian System, translated from the Greek by Ste- 
phen MacKenna. London and Boston: The Medici Society, 1917. Vol. I, 
Psychic and Physical Treatises. Comprising the Second and Third En- 
neads. 1921. (To be completed in four volumes.) 

The Neo-Platonists. By Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918, 
second edition; New York: MacMillan. 

Select Passages Illustrating Neo-Platonism. By E. R. Dodds. London: S. 
P. C. K., 

Hellenistische Philosophie von Aristoteles bis Plotin. By H. Leisegang. Bres- 
lau, 1923. 

Plotin: Forschungen iiber die plotinische Frage, Plotin’s Entwicklung und 
sein System. By F. Heinemann, Leipzig, 1921. 

Le Désir de Dieu dans Plotin. By Arnou. Paris, 1920. 

Das Mystische Erlebnis in Plotin. By Séhngen. Leipzig, 1923.* 


The appearance of a second edition of Dean Inge’s Gifford 
Lectures within five years, and of the second volume of Mac- 
Kenna’s translation of Plotinus, indicates a widespread and pos- 
sibly growing interest in the philosophy of the chief of the later 
Platonists. It may be viewed as a phase of the larger movement 
towards idealism which is to be discerned in current speculation 
and in modern religion, the reaction from the crude materialism 
of nineteenth century science (or science as it is popularly under- 
stood). At any rate, it is a healthy sign. There are more 


* I am indebted to Dean Inge for the last three titles, only the first of which 
I have seen, so far. The American translation of Plotinus, by K. S. Guthrie, 
was reviewed in ATR II: i (May, 1919). An important review of Inge’s 
Lectures, by A. E. Taylor, appeared in Mind 28 (1919): 238-45, and might 
well be added to the bibliography above. 
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things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the scientific 
speculations of last century: and science itself, far from being 
overthrown or distrusted, is the very schoolmaster which has led 
us to the threshold of their discovery. The “ solid walls and im- 
penetrable fabric”’ of this physical universe have dissolved be- 
fore the advance of modern chemistry and physics; and even if 
“time, space, and matter are the only realities science has found 
thus far” (Maxwell), time and space soon fade, in modern phi- 
losophy, into intellectual categories, while matter dissolves into 
electronic energy displayed in the new microcosm, “ the universe 

within the atom.” 
In religion and theology, signs are not wanting of a return to 
_ idealism. One symptom, not seriously enough recognized by 
orthodox Christianity, is the “ Christian Science ’’ movement—a 
healing cult superimposed upon the most flagrant and intransige- 
ant exaggeration of idealism. Another, discernible generally 
and limited to no cult or denomination or communion, is the 
study of mysticism. For the mystic, the reality of life is spirit- 
ual; or rather, the real life, the real world, the real self, are in- 
ward and spiritual, not outward and material or “ natural.” Like 
the radio-receiver, the mystic can hear from any point. Any 
level of the religious life, any form of belief, may provide a de- 
7 parture for the soul’s adventure. At heart, all mysticism is 
idealistic; at least, its philosophical expression and the unfold- 
ing of its implications leads most naturally to some form of 
idealism. What Inge says of “ personal Platonism” is true of 
mysticism generally: “‘ The true Platonist is he who sees the in- 
visible, and who knows that the visible is its true shadow.”’ The 
visible, though unreal, is not false; the symbol is not misleading— 
but it is only a symbol. Moreover, a third mark of idealism may 
be noted: In so far as “ Modernism”’ has a positive contribution 
to offer towards the interpretation of Christian tradition and re- 
ligious experience, it will doubtless do so through a nobler phi- 


losophy of religion; it is at heart mystical and rational, as op- 


posed to “ traditional ” and rigidly “ logical.” 
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Plotinus was the philosopher of mysticism, as Professor Taylor. 
calls him. And in Plotinus, mysticism has its boots on. He has 
scarcely a dozen pages that might be called easy reading. Partly 
is this due to his carelessness in writing: he suffered from weak 
eyes, delayed composition until late in life, and then contented 
himself with brief lecture-notes which he forwarded to Porphyry 
for editing. Still more is it due, however, to the purpose and | 
method of Plotinus’ expositions. He was no popularizer. He 
chose the most abstruse intellectual questions, upon which Plato’ 
himself, or the Stagirite, had not been wholly clear; and his 
method was austere, dispassionate, undismayed by any diticulty. 
in the subject. The study of Plotinus would afford a whole- 
some corrective to the sentimental outpourings which combine | _ 
sweetish flavor with nebulous thinking in much of the “ mysti- 
cism ”’ of today (or, preferably, what Pater called “‘ mysticity ”). 

Plotinus was a kind of unorthodox professor, maintaining 7 


dissenting school of Platonism at Rome, one whose teaching 
eclipsed in glory and vigor the already crystallized tradition of 
the Athenian Academy. For eleven years, he had studied under 
Ammonius in Alexandria, and migrated to Rome ostensibly as a 
disciple of this great but unliterary Platonist. His school was, 
as Bigg described it, more like a literary society or an informal 
seminar than a lecture course. One is reminded of the group — 
gathered about Augustine at Milan. Questions raised by mem- 
bers of the school, fellow-students, were discussed and answered; 
at times, students were directed to expound principles and re- 
solve problems. Plotinus never presumed to do more than ex- 
pound Plato. Unconsciously, however, he became the first great — 
systematist Platonism ever knew, excelled in system only by his 
own later successor, Proclus. What had been aspiration, —— 
a current of the soul, in Plato, became in Plotinus a definite, al- 
most dogmatic doctrine. This was due in part to the temper of ; 
the age: the Christian parallel is conclusive proof. Neverthe- 
less, poetic powers were not lacking in Plotinus, nor that aspira- 
tion of mind and devoutness of attitude which are characteristic 
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of mysticism everywhere and always. His “system” was dog- 
matically conceived and presented; he himself was in no sense of 
the word a dogmatist. 

One might, indeed, wish that Plotinus had followed Plato’s 
method and cast his discourses in the form of dialogues, to the 
advantage of their clarity. But there is no certainty that this 
would have been the result: to this day we are not sure who is 
speaking in several of the Dialogues, whether Socrates or Plato; 
or, if the latter, whether Plato the philosopher or Plato the liter- 
ary artist. Such as they are, the discourses of our third century 
Emerson remain the prolix but not unfascinating studies of the 
chief problems of metaphysical Platonism, and our best and only 
“sources” for the Plotinian system. For the student, the best 
preparation for the study of Plotinus is to read and re-read Plato. 
Apart from Plato, Plotinus is about as little intelligible as St. 
Augustine apart from Holy Scripture. It was as the interpreter 
of Plato that Plotinus wished to be understood. Such differ- 
ences as exist—e.g., in the conception of Matter—reflect not only 
the later developments of the Platonic school but also Plotinus’ 
independent reflection (in this particular, reflection which led him 
remarkably nearer to the modern point of view). It may be 
asked, In how far was he a true interpreter of Plato? The an- 
swer involves a consideration not only of interpreter and inter- 
preted, but also of the age in which Plotinus lived—its views, 
antecedents, longings, hidden undercurrents of thought and feel- 
ing—such as Inge gives us in his brilliant Lectures Two to Five 
(to which might be added, for the economic situation, the passage 
on the third century in Ed. Meyer’s Kleine Schriften, in the Es- 
say on the Economic Development of Antiquity). Jowett pro- 
tested that the Platonic Ideas are “ really poetry and imagery, 
and cannot be stereotyped in any single form, as the Platonists 
and Peripatetics of a later generation appear to have supposed ” 
—a principle which would falsify all the efforts of Neo-Plato- 
nism. But, historically, as the intervening phenomena of Gnos- 
ticism and the system of Philo prove, no other conception was 
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then possible. A hardening of terms, a stiffening and definition — 
of poetic imagery into scientific termini technici was inevitable — 
when Platonism became both a religion and a science, a belief by — 
which men lived and a view of the world which controlled, modi- 
fied, or discouraged research. Though the continuation of this 
process, for example, in Proclus, is no more unjustifiable, in view 
of the demands of the age, than the parallel development in 
Christian theology, or than the earlier stage of the same process ~ 
in Plotinus, it may be viewed as an interpretation of Plato, and 
a true one, if we remember that every “ interpretation” is his- 
torically conditioned. No expositor ever lived who spoke “as 
his master would have spoken ”’—for the master himself would 
speak a new language in the new generation. 

Not only is Plotinus a continuator of the Platonic tradition, in 
a more vital and accurate as well as scientific form than that of : 
the Athenian diadochot, but echoes of Plato occur repeatedly and 
almost literally (though often overlooked). For example, take 
two of the best-known and most characteristic of his sayings. 
(1) “ Even vice is still human, being mixed with its opposite.” 
Plato had proved this in his famous argument concluding, “ The 
wholly unjust are wholly incapable of action” (Rep. 352). (2) 
“The body is in the soul, not the soul in the body ’—a state- 
ment closely approximated by Plato in the Laws (959) : the body 
is the eidolon or shadow of the soul, not vice versa. 

Not only in tradition and terminology but also in method is 
Plotinus the continuator of Plato. That is to say, Psychology is 
the foundation of his system. As Inge summed it up in Chris- 
tian Mysticism, “One might almost dare to say that all conclu- | * 
sions about the world above us, which are not based on the anal-— 
ogy of our own mental experiences, are either false or meaning- ' 
less” (p. 34). Or, as Plotinus himself has put it, “ One that 
seeks to penetrate the nature of the Divine Mind must see deeply _ 
into the nature of his own Soul, into the divinest part of himself. 
He must first make abstraction of the body, then of the lower 
soul which built up that body, then of all the faculties of sense, — 
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of all desires and emotions and every such triviality, of all that 
leans towards the mortal. What is left after this abstraction is 
the part which we describe as the image of the Divine Mind, an 
emanation preserving some of that Divine Light” (Eun. V, 
3:9). This is the clue to much that has been viewed as hope- 
lessly difficult in the exposition of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
So viewed, it falls into perspective, and seems not utterly dis- 
similar to the philosophy of Royce—especially in the light of the 
old Pythagorean and Platonic maxim that “a man must be one,” 
that unity and reality are interchangeable terms, that volition, 
cognition, action are hopelessly obscure processes unless they 
spring from what is after all one central fount of spiritual energy, 
and that even perception is active, at least to the extent of selec- 
tion from the data of the senses. Translate this into “ heavenly 
terms,” and you get Plotinus’ doctrine of the One, and of the 
ceaseless flow and reflow which makes up spiritual, 7.e., truly 
real, existence. 

It is the method most germane to modern theology as well as 
philosophy: as we commonly state it, “ theology is the interpreta- 
tion of religious experience.” For example, it was the method 
of Wm. P. DuBose, which the Master of Selwyn in his recent 
Inaugural Lectures upon the memorial foundation at Sewanee 
described as “Spiritual Psychology.” It is, perhaps, the only 
promising method in an age of scientific empiricism, when the- 
ology has done without metaphysics long enough and grown 
weak and febrile on such lean fare as remained. This may be 
the sense in which Troeltsch predicted that the synthesis of Neo- 
Platonism and Christianity will once more be dominant in mod- 
ern thought. The debt which Christian theology already owes 
to Neo-Platonism is fairly recognized: the Neo-Platonic influ- 
ence was not limited to Pseudo-Dionysius and John Scotus Eri- 
gena, but came in with the tide of St. Augustine’s thought. And 
though Neo-Platonism may be viewed, as it was by Bigg and by 
Elsee in his Hulsean Essay, as the theology of the pagan revival, 
this formula does not sufficiently account for Plotinus (who 
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came a century too early) ; and both Augustine in the West and 
the school of Origen in the East proved that this “ theology ” 
was largely applicable to the data of Christian experience. It 
was, in fact, not a “theology of paganism” (at least, not until 
we get to Iamblichus) so much as the purest and most accurate 
thought of the only really living school of philosophy at the time. 
The Church of the fourth and fifth centuries appropriated it in 
the same way that the Apologists adopted the Stoic-Platonic 
thought of the second century; that St. Thomas and the school- 
men appropriated the Arabian amalgam of Aristotelianism and 
Platonism in the thirteenth century; that the Christian thinking 
of today is taking over and interpreting the scientific, critical, 
“ psychological” views of the present time. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the “ psychological method ” applied to the 
data of religion will lead today to as high and noble a theology 
as that to which the less scientific but more introspective efforts 
of the third century led. 

Dean Inge’s two volumes will lead many to study Plotinus who 
perhaps never before thought him worth their trouble. No 
equally attractive exposition of Plotinus has ever appeared, cer- 
tainly not in English. One’s only regret is that sufficient room 
was not found in his two large volumes for a more detailed ex- 
amination of the sources of Plotinus’ philosophy, especially Stoic 
and Peripatetic; and for a clearer indication of the place of 
Plotinus in the history of later philosophical and theological 
thought. Such investigations, however, might well result in two 
more volumes, to the advantage of all students of Plotinus. In- 
deed, there should some day be written a detailed and compre- — 
hensive History of Platonism by an author equipped to search out 
and recognize, describe with sympathy and interpret with under- 
standing its manifold ramifications in human thought. In a 
sense, all later philosophy belongs to the history of Platonism; 
but this is rather too wide a sense. There is a true Platonic tra- 
dition descending through the centuries from Plato to the pres- 
ent, concentrated, at first, in the Academy but influencing all con- 
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temporary schools; subtly moulding the religious spirit of the 
Hellenistic age, reflected in its literature and leavening its cults; 
profoundly influencing Philo and the Alexandrine-Jewish school, 
then the early Christian Platonists; reviving with fresh vigor in 
the otherwise barren and depressing third century; influencing 
St. Augustine and the Origenists, Pseudo-Dionysius, the Arabi- 
ans, Erigena, Dante, the German mystics, the Platonists of the 
Renaissance—Italian and English, Erasmus, More, the Cambridge 
group, Spenser, Milton, Malebranche, Berkeley, Emerson, Royce 
—to name only a few but leading examples of that “ vitality of 
Platonism ” which James Adam eloquently described. In such a 
history, Plotinus and his school would take precedence after the 
Master, much as St. Paul does in the history of early Christian- 
ity. And in the writing of those chapters, Inge’s Lectures would 
be invaluable to our historian. It may also be regretted that the 
problem of evil is so briefly discussed. True enough, Plotinus 
himself does not grapple with it with any perceptible eagerness 
or over-confidence. But it is a very serious problem for Plato- 
nism, or any other school of idealism; and as a disciple, Dr. Inge 
might have given us a larger exposition. Fuller’s book is dis- 
missed briefly, though it is (so far as we know) the only one in 
existence on the subject; MacKenna’s praise is in marked con- 
trast! One may turn to Inge’s Bampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism, where the problem is more clearly recognized, to 
make up this lack. 

In praise of MacKenna’s translation, too much can scarcely be 
said. It is clear, accurate, and good English—even though the 
dedication be Gelic!—* To the glory of God and the honor of 
Eireann.” The greatest difficulty confronting the translator of 
Plotinus is the terminology, which, as Porphyry said (Life, 
§ 17), varies in the expression of the same idea. MacKenna uses 
the terms “ The Intellectual-Principle” and “The All-Soul ” 
for the second and third members of Plotinus’ “ graded Triad” 
—somewhat cumbrous hyphenates, but clearer than the variant 
names used by earlier translators. Indeed, Plotinus’ Greek is 
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prolix enough, as anyone may discover by examining the ex- 
tracts in Ritter and Preller. But the English of some of his 
translators has been even prolixer, and reminds us of the old 
translation of Plato which a Philadelphia bookseller described 
as “ fairly intelligible, especially if the Greek is used as a pony.” 
It is to be hoped that MacKenna’s work will soon be completed. 
In the meantime, Dodd’s selections are very useful, as they will 
permanently remain for the general student. The devotee will 
be dissatisfied until he owns MacKenna’s translation, and until 
the whole of it is in print. 

The thoughtful Christian and the student of Christian theology 
must welcome the revival of interest in Neo-Platonism which is 
taking place in our day, even though it should seem to many no 
more than a reaction against the mechanistic and materialistic 
world-view popularly supposed to be fostered by modern science 
—irrespective, i.c., of its ultimate truth. Nevertheless, for its 
ultimate truth there is much to be said. The deep-laid founda- 
tions of the Platonic view of the world as a spiritual system; the 
priority of creative mind; the merely temporal and not ultimately 
real nature of evil; the compenetration of spirit and matter, the 
latter deriving all its significance and reality from the former; 
the identity of intellectual and zsthetic values with moral—such 
principles as these are not only not contradicted by the discover- 
ies of the most “ modern ”’ science, but are in fact either implied 
by those discoveries or required to give science itself a meaning; 
and they are implicit in the very act of thinking upon human na- 
ture and its destiny (the raw material of all philosophy and the 
first step in religious reflection) as something essentially other 
than an animal mechanism devised to perpetuate, though with no 
certainty of success, one lately developed species upon an insig- 
nificant planet. Christianity cannot regain its hold upon the 
minds of men, or even recapture their interest, until it speaks in 
the name of a spiritual world-view, one which recognizes the 
rights of reason and science, but which puts science into its 
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A Review oF J. C. WINSLoOw’s CHRISTIAN YoGa * 


By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College oe 


The Missionary work of the Christian Church is too important 
today to be airily dismissed with a sweeping condemnation of 
missionaries; it is too vital and too costly to be based on mere 
enthusiasm and to be dependent on a more or less revivalist the- 
ology. Any enterprise of the church, being humanly conducted, 
must expect criticism; it is safer in the end to face it smilingly 
than to excommunicate it; it is unwise to act as if only pious 
praise were wanted. This point granted we have to face the fact 
that Europeans living in tropical countries are usually not favor- 
able to mission work. The answer of missionary advocates is, 
first, that men are naturally evil; secondly, that the missionaries, 
being defenders of the natives against white exploiters, are not 
liked by the latter. This objection is often based on facts, but 
it will not always stand before the observation that all men in- 
cluding returned colonials, whether church members or not, take 
interest in our own countries in home mission work in the slums, 
when it reaches not only poor Anglo-Saxons, but also negroes, 
or newly landed foreigners. The writer has come to think that 
_ the honest lack of sympathy for missionaries, so common among 
Europeans in the tropical zone, is due to the idea (sometimes 
subconscious ) that the missionary does not understand very well 
the people among whom he lives, unless he happens to be him- 
self the son of a missionary, partly brought up with native chil- 
dren, and knowing therefore the vernacular in thought, word, 
and deed. The Edinburgh conference statistics have shown that 
only 12 per cent. of the missionaries know the language of the 
country where they live, but that does not always mean that they 
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understand the heart of the people to whom they minister. The 
slum worker of our cities feels at times oppressed by physical 
and moral conditions, but he knows that, between him and the 
slumdwellers, there is no great gulf fixed. He understands the 
people and they understand him. He loves them of course, but 
he also likes them, otherwise he could not live with them. Is it 
always so in mission work? Is it not too often true that the 
missionaries act as if they belonged to the ruling caste, endog- 
amous as a matter of course, and assume that the only place 
where character building education can be carried on is an Anglo- 
Saxon land? Native churches, like the women among us, have 
had to fight for their rights, and there are still many Christian 
workers abroad who regret the old days of missionary paternal- 
ism as the political bosses of our own country mourn past days, 
when women did not interfere. 

There is however a growing number of missionaries who real- 
ize that the people to whom they minister are not inferior to, but 
only different from, themselves. They are willing for instance 


' not only to admire Japanese art, Indian music, Moslem archi- 


tecture but to acknowledge that God, boundless in his wisdom 
and in his love, has inspired much of the philosophy and litera- 
ture of the East. Today, it is not the theosophists who are pub- 
lishing popular and sympathetic works on the Quest of the East- 
ern Soul after the Infinite and the Real. This work is being ~ 
done by Dr. Farquhar and the Bishop of Dornakal, Dr. Gris- 
wold, and other missionaries. The Heritage of India series and 
The Religious Quest of India series are some of the signs of the 
times. They show that the missionaries of today want to pre- 
pare in Indian souls an Indian echo for the message of the 
Gospel and they are not at all anxious that this echo have an 
English accent. Incidentally the missionary of today is going 
back to St. Paul’s missionary ways, and there is no better guide. 

The little book written by Mr. J. C. Winslow is of small size 
and yet of great value because it is an attempt to solve the mis- 
sionary problem of India as St. Paul did solve for the Hellenistic 
world. 
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There has been an attempt to introduce forms of Yoga in 
America. It had to be greatly diluted in its discipline, of course, 
for any honest Yogi must admit that pure Yoga would lead here 
only to disease of the mind. Yoga has only had some influence 
upon a few American theosophists through the Bhagavad Gita, 
where it is taught as an attitude towards life’s duties and not at 
all as a thorough discipline of the body. Mr. Winslow is ap- 
parently not interested overmuch in this feature of Yoga and the 
antiquated physiology on which it is based, but in the broader 
aspects of Yoga, or mystical union (yoking) with God. 

He distinguishes three ways by which this union may be 
achieved, bhakti-marga or the way of loving devotion; dnyana- 
marga, or the way of knowledge; and karma-marga, or the way 
of works. Bhakti is like the Pauline pistis (faith) the response 
of devoted self-surrender by which the love of man answers to 
the love of God. In India it voiced the revolt of the Indian 
heart against the cold intellectualism of the Vedanta philosophy. 
It has inspired many hymns that any Christian may sing. This 
wonderful devotion deserves a worthier object than Shiva, or 
Vishnu, a better spiritual food than the Puranas, a better sacra- 
mental system than idolatrous worship. “ Think what it may 
become,”’ says Fr. Wolcott, “‘ when it finds the One wholly worthy 
and satisfying object, the perfect Incarnation, the true Sin-bearer, 
the unfailing mother-heart of love.” It would indeed return to 
us of the West as spiritual bounty; the Indian church could 
bring us a message of absorbed, almost ecstatic, devotion to the 
Lord, an intense and unashamed love. We, of the West, make 
too much of the will. It has served us well, in the conquests of 
the earth, and of the powers of nature, but we have had too 
much of it in our religion. Religion is, of course, partly duty 
and discipline, and here India may well learn from us, but if we 
exalt the will overmuch, we come perilously near to the concep- 
tion of salvation by works, which always fails, because the emo- 
tions, the passions have a greater dynamic force than the will. 
“ So long as our emotional life remains unredeemed, we shall be 
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sooner or later at its mercy.’”’ The method of escape is bhakti- 
marga, the way of loving, joyful surrender to Him Who is thirst- 
ing for our love. It is “the expulsive power of a new affection, 
love conquered by love, the love of the evil by the love of the 
good.” There is no chance for evil passions, no room for evil 
desire or evil thought in the rapture of bhakti. It ends the inner 
conflict of the divided self. It is the first way of Yoga. 

The second way is the way of knowledge, dnyana-marga. 
The word in India does not connote the realm of higher learn- 
ing, but the supreme truth that the individual soul is identical 
with the universal soul. Once I realize by profound and silent 
contemplation the great mystery “I AM BRAHMA,” my re- 
lease, my redemption is accomplished. The great bhakti-saints 
have rightly opposed this monistic philosophy, although they re- 
tain from it, or emphasize in common with it, the thought of the 
merging of the self in God. Thus Tukaram sang :. 


The self within me now is dead 
_— q And thou enthroned in its stead 
Yea, this I, Tuka testify, 
fg No longer now is “me” or “my.” —_ 


We are reminded of St. Paul’s saying “ it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ that liveth in me” and again, “ Ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” India can teach us that 
this is not a mere metaphor and also point us to the method of 
realising this union, namely contemplation, or the Prayer of 
Quiet. India would remind us that God is within us and that 
his mystic interior Presence is realized by perfect stillness of 
body and mind. This second way of Yoga is not reverie, but a 
quiet waiting upon God, without striving and without strain, and 
a tranquil tarrying in his company. It is knowledge indeed of 
the Real. 

The third way is karma-marga, the way of works; more than 
the former it can be followed by ordinary men whose busy life 
leaves little time for contemplation. It leads us to God by self- 
less activity. Logically at least it presupposes bhakti and mystic 
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communion. In the way of karma no praise is sought, and re- 
sults are looked for: there is one reward only, and that is the 
Lord Himself. 

The Christian Yogi living in union with Christ is “the man 
that each of us is intended to be and therefore can be.” By 
union with the Supreme Spirit he has reached moksha, deliver- 
ance, he has transcended the illusion (maya) of separateness 
from God, he is free indeed of the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. Hindu Yogis really reach supernatural powers. Chris- 
tian Yogis will not be inferior. India will help the Church to 
relearn the truth that Christians, being made one with the Savior 
of the World, are “ redeemed into a supernatural life.” There 
the impossible becomes easy, “‘ the world lies like a foolish, wilful 
dream, in the solid truth of the day.” This was the faith of the 
Early Church. 

If Mr. Winslow is right, much harm has been done in India 
by Western missionaries who have been afraid of the dynamics 
of the Gospel. He tells us that in the days of Mr. Hickson’s 
Healing Mission in India, non-Christians often showed a more 
genuine faith than the Christians. ‘ Have we,” says he, “ in- 
fected them unwittingly with the virus of our own materialism? ” 
Is not this a tremendous error? 

In the opinion of the writer of this article, the need of the 
hour is not more missionaries, more financial schemes, more 
organizations. There is already too much of that, more particu- 
larly, too many paid secretaries whose business it is to arouse a 
flagging zeal and to lead drives for the raising of money. The 
only kind of missionaries we need is broad minded, large hearted 
saints. If they go to India, they should be Christian Yogis. 
They would live as disciples of a Savior who was Crucified by 
his own love. They would avoid the ugly costume of the Euro- 
peans, still more their luxuries; they would not eat certain foods 
which the Hindus consider evil. They would not be overbear- 
ing, as members of the ruling caste, rather would they be poor 
among the poor, as they must be if they care to live according to 
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the Sermon on the Mount. They could do it in India more easily 
than in Europe or America, because in the East, religion is not 


a thing to be ashamed of. They should be celibates, or if they 


married their wives should be native women without social am- 
bitions. They would not worry about the future and they could 
be extremely happy. They would be Christian yogis or sadhus, 
as Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria were Christian 
philosophers, as the clergy of the Anglican Church were Chris- 
tian gentlemen even in the eighteenth century. It would prob- 
ably not be more difficult. 

Christian Yogis would not enter into controversy, because that 
savors of war, and our Savior is the Lord of peace. They would 
try to get rid of the stiffness of Western Christianity, of its 

_ emphasis on intellectual and ritual details, of its interest in 
money, land, and bookish scholarship. They would never al- 
low themselves to forget that Christians should be living sacra- 
ments of Christ, demonstrating his real Presence in their hearts. 
Their wisdom would be gentle. In quietness would be their 
strength. Christian Yogis would not of course live the Gospel 

_ according to St. Francis, but there would be in their bhakti-marga 
some echo of his message. Some one will probably say, why 


| call it Christian yoga. Is it not Christianity pure and simple? 
Perhaps so; it certainly is Christianity as the East will under- 
stand it. 


There is of course an element of combativity in Christianity, 
and even in Yoga, as Krishna showed so well to Arjuna when 
he revealed to him the message of the Bhagavad gita. We there- 
fore assert firmly that the Christian message will remain a treas- 
ure hidden and therefore useless, until it is changed into the 
spiritual currency of the East. We reject some of the forms in 
which the Christian message has been circulated. We repudiate 
_ imperialism because we love the kingdom of God too much to 

allow it to be an appendix to anything else. We repudiate the 
activity of certain paid advocates of missionary work who travel 
about the world slandering other races of men and misrepresent- 
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ing conditions in the mission field. We repudiate the attempt 
to force upon the religious peoples of the East the lame transla- 
tions of Christianity made into our Western mind paganized by 
Greece and Rome. We repudiate the attitudes of men who re- 
joice because most of the world is now under the rule of the 
white race, as if Christ had anything to do with guns and poison 
gas. We dare to hope for the time when others will follow Fr. 
Winslow’s example and translate Christianity faithfully from 
the original, which is Christ, into a language which will reach the 
heart of Burma, of China, of Arabia. As Fr. Winslow found 
the threefold path of Christian Yoga, some missionary to the 
Chinese may find a Christian adaptation of the eightfold path 
of Buddhism. We need it because, outside the coolie class, very 
few converts have been made in China, largely for the reason 
that our Christian message is still the strange talk of foreigners. 
Still more conspicuous has been our failure among the Muham- 
madans. Our work among them has been a waste of energy be- 
cause it has been uncatholic. Unfair methods have resulted only 
in arousing opposition. We need Christian sufis, well versed in 
scholastic philosophy, more especially as it was taught by Fran- 
ciscan writers; as Fr. Winslow advocates a Christian Yoga, we 
hope that someone else will formulate a Christian tasawwuf, 
answering to the quietist rationalism of Islam by a more rational 
quietism. We personally do not care to admit that missionary 
activity should be limited to colleges and hospitals with a sprink- 
ling of evangelistic work. The Christian church has more than 
material blessings for the East: she has also a spiritual treasure, 
collected after centuries of prayer, study, and meditation. India 
needs this message, and it can probably be best assimilated by the 
heart of India under a national form like Christian Yoga. The 
Moslem East needs to learn more about Christ, but will not re- 
ceive him according to Calvin, or Innocent III, or Bishop Pear- 
son. It will respond to it under the form of Christian tasawwuf, 
provided the experiment is conducted with fairness and honesty. 
Christ will not be understood fully by men on earth until he is 
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indeed the Universal Christ, and that means the Oriental Christ 
as well as, if not more than, the Western delineation of his char- 
acter. We know it is imperfect; why should we force it upon 
another race that will eventually draw a better picture than ours. 
We shall certainly remain poor teachers if somehow there is a 
lurking suspicion in our mind that our pupil will not some day 
iknow as much, if not more, than we. Missionaries like Fr. 
Wolcott, native preachers like Sadhu Sundar Singh are the kind 
of men India needs, and not only India, but the whole East. 
They could vitalize the honest scientific testimony of Christian 
colleges and the silent message of Christian hospitals. And if 
women missionaries can be Christian yoginis, they will see that 
the heart of India will answer to the message of their heart, as it 
did to the life of Sister Nivedita. 
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II. THE GOSPELS 


a. General, and Synoptic Problem 
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Lake, Prol. to Acts, II: 106-20. 

E. D. Burton and E. J. Goodspeed, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in 
Greek, Chicago: Univ. Press, 1920, 316 pp., $3. 

H. J. Cladder, Unsere Evangelien, Freiburg: Herder, 19109. 

M. Dibelius, Die alttestamentl. Motive in der Leidensgeschichte des Petrus- und 
des Johannesevangeliums (Abhdign ... fiir Graf Baudissin), Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1918. 

M Dibelius, Die Vorgeschichte des Evangeliums, Tiibingen: Mohr, 1919, 108 
pp. 

H. Dieckmann, ‘Ho Huios tou Anthropou, Biblica 2: 69-71. 

L. Fonck, Scripta recentiora de evangeliis et de vita Christi, Biblica 2: 240-6, 
369-81. 

M. Goguel, Les Evangiles Synoptiques, Paris, 1908. 

F. C. Grant, A Critique of ‘Matthew's Sayings of Jesus’ by Castor, ATR 2: 
27-34. 

F. C. Grant, Editorial Style in the Synoptic Gospels, ATR 1: 278-87; 3: 51-58. 

F. C. Grant, The Son of Barachiah, ATR 4: 70-74. 

D. A. Hayes, The Synoptic Gospels and Book of Acts, N. Y.: Abingdon, $3. 

A. C. Headlam, Recent Work on the Gospels, CQR 86: 269-304. 

W. Herschel, The Four Gospels in Parallel, London: S. P. C. K., 1923, 8s. 6d. 

M. Jones, The Four Gospels, London: S. P. C. K., 1921, pp. vi + 122, 6/. 

W. Lockton, The Origin of the Gospels, CQR 94: 216-30. 

A. Mingana, The Aramaic Background of the Synoptists, Exp. 120. 

C. G. Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of the Synoptists, Hibb. Jour. 20: 


435-46. 
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W. J. Moulton, The Dating of the Synoptic Gospels, JBL 37: 1-19. 

O. Procksch, Petrus und Johannes bei Marcus und Matthaeus, Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsmann, 1920. 

R. Smith, The Solution of the Synoptic Problem, London: Watt, 1922, pp. 
299, 10/. 

B. H. Streeter, Fresh Light on the Synoptic Problem, Hibb. Jour., 20: 103-12. 

I. Tondelli, Le figure minori del IV Vangelo e dei Sinottici, Biblica 3: 15-44. 

H. Townsend, The Doctrine of Grace in the Synoptic Gospels, London: Me- 
thuen, 1918, pp. xiv + 239, 7/. 

T. H. Weir, Variant Numbers in the Gospels, Exp. 93. 


BULTMANN is a very thorough and important work, somewhat radical in its 
conclusions. BovurLton holds that Luke was one of the seventy-two mentioned 
in Lk. 10, and the unnamed disciple on the way to Emmaus—not such a “ vue 
nouvelle” after all. Burton and GoopsPeep have used the WH text in their 
Harmony. MonreriorE holds that “the ethical teaching of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels is eager, paradoxical, high strung; the ethical teaching of the rabbis is 
pure and good, but, on the whole, more pedestrian, and, in some respects, more 
suited to ordinary folk and every day.” Prockscu is “mediating.” STREETER 
argues for a “ proto-Luke,” another authority “comparable to Mk., but en- 
tirely independent of Mk.” 


b. Matthew 


B. W. Bacon, The ‘ five books’ of Matthew against the Jews, Exp. 85. 7 & Pes 

T. H. Bindley, The Lord’s gga to Baptize, JTS 19: 76. 

G. Christie, Mt. 10: 28-33, ET 29: - 

H. Dieckmann, Mt. 16: 18, Biblica 2 2: “am 

B. S. Easton, Mt. 16: 17-19, ATR 4: 156-66; 5: 116-26. 7 Oo 

S. Hobhouse, Mt. 18: 17, ET 29: 11. 7 

J. H. Michael, A Conjecture on Mt. 11: 12, HTR 14: 4. 

G. F. Moore, From Abraham to David, Fourteen Generations, HTR 14: 2. 

J. R. Mozley, The Distinct Excellence of the First Gospel, Hibb. Jour., 17: 272- 
81. 

H. U. W. Stanton, The Gospel According to St. Matthew, N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1919, xviii + 720 pp., $1.60. 

A. R. Whitham, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (The N. T. for 
Schools), London: Rivingtons, $1.20. 

F. Zorell, ‘arketos, Mt. 6: 34, Biblica i, 95. 


Little has been done of late upon St. Matthew’s Gospel: the great com- 
mentary upon that writing is still unpublished, perhaps unwritten! Moz.ey 
assures us, nevertheless, that this Gospel “tells us more of the character and 
soul of Jesus of Nazareth” than the other evangelists do. 


c. Mark 


H. H. B. Ayles, The Lost Conclusion of St. Mk.’s Gospel, Exp. 90. 
B. W. Bacon, Js Mark a Roman Gospel? Cambridge: Harvard U. Pr., 19109, 


107 pp., $1.25. 
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B. W. Bacon, Pharisees and Herodians in Mk., JBL 39: 102-12. 

A. T. Cadoux, St. Mk.’s Anticipations, Exp. 85. 

R. Eaton, The Gospel According to St. Mk., N. Y.: Benziger, 1920, xvi + 203 
pp., $2. 

L. Fonck, Paralyticus per tectum demissus, Biblica 2: 30-44. 

R. P. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Marc, 2d ed., Paris: Gabalda, 35/. 

E. Meyer, Das Markusevangelium und seine Quellen, Sitzgsber. Akad. Berl., 
1918. 

A. T. Robertson, The Date of Mk.’s Gospel, Exp. 87. 

A. T. Robertson, The Miraculous Element in Mk.’s Gospel, BW 51, 287-322. 

A. T. Robertson, Studies in Mk.’s Gospel, N. Y.: Macmillan, 146 pp., $1.00. 

A. 'T. Robertson, The Teaching of Jesus in Mk.’s Gospel, BW 52: 83-114. 

M. Werner, Der Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium, Gies- 
sen: Topelmann, 1923, 216 pp. 

A. R. Whitham, The Gospel According to St. Mk. (The N. T. for Schools), 
London: Rivingtons, $1. 


W. T. Whitley, The Scope of Mk.’s Work, ET 29: 7. 
H. Windisch, Zur Gastmahl des Antipas, ZNW 18. . 

Bacon holds that the early tradition is correct: Mk. is a Roman Gospel, 
and this fact accounts for many features in its composition and dissemination. 


Eaton is Roman Catholic, modern in point of view and language. Rosert- 
son’s “ Studies” have been gathered into one volume. 


d. Luke 


A. W. d’Aygalliers, Les Sources du Récit de la Passion chez Luc, Alencgon: 
Coueslant, 1920, xxvii + 271 pp., 10/. 

B. W. Bacon, The Order of Lukan Interpolations, 111, JBL 37: 20-53. 

J. M. Bover, Le. 1: 35, Biblica 1: 92-4. 

H. J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke, Cambridge: Harvard 
Un. Press, 1920, 205 pp. 

S. C. Carpenter, Christianity According to St. Luke, London: S. P. C. K., 19109, 
xii + 239 pp., $3.75. 

F. C. Grant, A Critique of ‘The Style and Literary Method of Luke’ by Cad- 
bury, ATR 2: 318-23. 

W. H. P. Hatch, The text of Lk. 2: 22, HTR 14: 4. 

C.F. Begs, 9:30 

J. W. Hunkin, St. Lk. and Josephus, CQR 88: 89-108. 

E. Klostermann, Das Lukasevangelium (Handbuch zum N. T.), Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1919, pp. 357-613. 

M. J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Luc, Paris: Lecoffre, 1921, clxvii + 631 
pp., 50 fr. 

H. McLachlan, St. Lk.’s Doctrine of the Atonement, HJ 17: 688-93. 

H. McLachian, St. Lk., the Man and His Work, N. Y.: Longmans, 1919, pp. 
xii + 324, $2. 


H. Ort, Lazarus, ThT, ror1o. 
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A. M. Perry, The Sources of Lk.’s Passion Narrative, Chicago: Un. Pr., 1920, 
pp. 128, $.75. 

S. Ragg, St. Luke (Westminster Comn.), London: Methuen, 1922, 334 pp. 

A. T. Robertson, Luke the Historian in the Light of Research, N. Y.: Scrib- 
ners, 1920, ix + 257 pp., $2.50. 

T. H. Robinson, The Johannine Element in the Third Gospel, Exp. 90. 

J. F. Springer, St. Lk. 1: 64 and 39, ATR 4: 332-7. 

A. R. Whitham, The Gosp. Acc. to St. Lk. (The N. T. for Schools), London: 
Rivingtons, pp. 248, $1.25. 

R. Winterbotham, ‘ Are they few that be saved?’ ET 29: 10. 


More progress has been made in the study of Luke during the last five years 
than of any other evangelist. Considerable attention has been paid, as by 
p’AYGALLIERS and Perry, to the Lukan “ sondergut” in the Passion narrative, 
pointing as it does to some independent source. Capspury has demonstrated 
that “the medical language of St. Luke” is a myth; it is no more “ medical” 
than is the language of the satirist Lucian. McLacHLan holds that the ‘ peri- 
cope adultere’ undoubtedly belongs to Luke. Rosertson’s book is thorough 
if popular. LAGRANGE’s massive commentary is of course very conservative 
but contains much of value. Racc is expository. 


e. John 


H. B. B. Ayles, The Credibility of the Fourth Gospel, ET 29: 11. 

B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 2d ed., New Haven: 
Yale Un. Pr., xii+ 544 pp., $4. 

C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford: Clarendon, 


1921, pp. viii + 176, 16/. 
H. J. Flowers, Jnterpolations in the Fourth Gospel, JBL 40: 146-58. 


J. B. Frey, Le concept de ‘vie’ dans l'Evangile de St. Jn., Biblica 1: 37-58, 211- «eS 
39. 

A. E. Garvie, The Glory of the Fourth Gospel, Exp. 97. Pa 

E. Grubb, The Word Made Flesh: Notes on the Johannine Gospel, London: 3 
SCM, 1920, viii-+ 149 pp., 4/. 

M. Harrison, A Devot. Comm. on the Gosp. of St. Jn., St. Andrew’s, Tenn.: Pave. 
St. A. Bk. Shop, pp. vi-+ 277. 

W. H. P. Hatch, The Meaning of Jn. 16: 8-11, HTR 14: 1. 3a% 

H. S. Holland, The Philosophy of Faith, and the Fourth Gospel, London: —. 
Murray, 1920, 12/. “age 

H. L. Jackson, The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, Camb. Un. Pr., 1918, pp. Fs 


xxiv + 170, 6/. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Jreneus and the Fourth Gospel, ET 29: 4-5. 
A. Loisy, Le quatriéme Evangile (ed. 2), les Epitres dites de Jean, Paris, 
Nourry, 1921, 600 pp., 30 fr. 
J. A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel according to St. John, Philadel- 
phia: Winston, 1923, 30 pp. 
A. Nairne, The Fourth Gospel, CQR 88: 326-32. —_ 
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E. Power, Writing on the Ground, Biblica 2: 54-7. 

E. Shillito, The Beloved Disciple, ET 29: to. 

V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents: III, The Fourth Gospel, 
Camb. Un. Pr., 1920, pp. x + 294, 20/. 

R. H. Walker, A Study of Jn.s Gospel by the Questionnaire Method, N. Y.: 
Abingdon, 1919, pp. 150, $1. 

G. C. Walker, The Faith of Nathanael, ET 29: 12. 

T. Wearing, The World-View of the Fourth Gospel, Chicago: Un. Pr., 1918. 

E. W. Winstanley, The Outlook of the Fourth Gospel, Exp. 86. 

H. C. York, A Note on the Interp. of the Fourth Gosp., JBL 37: 100-104. 


Burney makes a detailed inquiry into the linguistic phenomena of John. 
Frey holds that ‘life’ is only the beginning of life, in St. Jn.; its full fruition 
is still future. Gruss is an excellent popular handbook, thoroughly modern, 
reverent and clear. JACKSON and STANTON have already been reviewed in 
these pages. 

a. General 

G. A. Barton, Jesus of Nazareth, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1922, xviii + 396 pp. $2. 

R. Bultmann, Die Frage nach dem Messianischen Bewusstsein Jesu und das 
Petrus-bekenntniss, ZNW, 19109. 

W. E. Bundy, The Psychic Health of Jesus, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1922, xviii + 
209 pp., $3. 

By An Unknown Disciple, N. Y.: Doran, 1919, 246 pp., $1.50. 

R. J. Campbell, The Life of Christ, N. Y.: Appleton, 1921, pp. xiii + 438 pp., 
$3. 

G. Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu, Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1919, 370 pp. 

A. C. Deane, The Multitudes and Jesus Christ, Exp. 80. 

L. Dougall and C. W. Emmet, The Lord of Thought, London: S. C. M., 1922, 
12/6. 

H. G. Enelow, A Jewish View of Jesus, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1920, 181 pp., 
$1.50. 

Finlayson, The Life of Christ, London. 

A. Frévig, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu als Lehrer und Wundertiter nach 
Markus und der sogennante Redequelle untersucht, Leipzig: Deichert, 1918, 
263 pp. 

F. C. Grant, The Life and Times of Jesus, N. Y.: Abingdon, 1921, 223 pp. 
$1.25; Teacher's Manual, 1922, 164 pp., $1. 

R. Harris, Sayings of Jesus from Moslem Sources, Exp. 92. 

A. C. Headlam, The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, London: Murray, 
1923, 338 pp. 

C. E. Hewitt, The House of Judah, N. Y.: Abingdon, 224 pp. 

W. B. Hill, The Life of Christ, N. Y.: Revell, 1917, 328 pp., $1.75. 

A. Irvine, The Carpenter and His Kingdom, N. Y.: Scribners, 1922, pp. ix + 

247, $1.50. 
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J. Lepsius, Das Leben Jesu, 2 vols., Potsdam: Tempelverlag, 1917-18, 382 + 
380 pp. 

P. Mehlhorn, Wahrheit und Dichtung im Leben Jesu, 2d ed., Leipzig: Teubner, 
1919, 130 pp. 

E. R. Micklem, Miracles and the New Psychology: A Study in the Healing 
Miracles of the N. T., Oxford: Un. Pr., 1922, 143 pp. 

J. Paterson-Smyth, A People’s Life of Christ, N. Y.: Revell, $3.50. 

G. Papini, La Storia di Cristo, Florence, 1921. 

Rall, The Life of Jesus, N. Y.: Abingdon, $1; Teacher’s Manual, $.75. 

E. Renan, Essai psychologique sur Jésus-Christ (reprint), 100 pp., 20/. 

C. Repond, Le Costume du Christ, Biblica 3: 3-14. 

J. A. Robertson, The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus’ (Bruce Lects.), London: 
Clarke, 1918.. 

K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, Berlin: Trowitsch, 1919, 
Xviii + 322 pp. 

H. B. Sharman, Jesus in the Records, N. Y., 1918. 

V. G. Simkhovitch, Toward the Understanding of Jesus, N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1921, vi-+ 83 pp., $.75. 

J. H. Skrine, The Gospel of the Manhood, London: Skeffington, 1922, 5/. 

H. Wallace, Can We Know Jesus? London: Scott, 1918, xvii + 222 pp. 


Barton and GRANT write for youth. Buwnpy criticizes the treatment of 
our Lord as a paranoiac. The UNKNown DisciP.e has written an imagina- 
tive, sympathetic and beautiful sketch of the Life of Christ. Doucati and 
Emmet hold that too great a devotion to contemporary thought and enthusi- 
asms has obscured the intellectual greatness of our Lord. This idea is also 
shared by SimKHovitcH, who makes a political study of the background of our 
Lord’s life. Papini is equally devoted to the greatness of Jesus, though in 
very uncritical and somewhat extravagantly imaginative and wordy fashion. 
IRVINE is bitter socialism. M1CKLEM holds that many, though perhaps not all, 
of the Gospel Miracles are explicable along the lines of the new psychology, 
i.e., psychotherapy; this does not, however, reduce their value as facts of his- 
tory or as evidences of a redemptive purpose. HEADLAM is fragmentary and 
inconclusive. 

b. Incidents 


B. W. Bacon, What did Judas Betray? HJ 19: 476-493. 

J. H. Bond, The Origin of Jesus’ Conception of Divine Sonship, BW 52: 264-9. 
V. Burch, Was Jesus Called the Panther? ET 29: 12. 

M. Caron, Jésus adolescent, 1oth ed., 370 pp., 7/50. 

H. J. Flowers, The Calling of Peter and the Restoration of Pt., ATR 5: 235-9. 
L. Fonck, Paralyticus per tectum demissus, Bib. 2: 30-44. 

I. Fonck, Tu es Petrus, Bib. 2: 240-63. 

H. E. Fosdick, ‘ Judas, not Iscariot,’ BW 53: 451-60. 

W. J. Foxell, The Temptation of Jesus, a Study (Biblical Studies), London: 
S. P. C. K., 1920, 194 pp., 6/6. 


W. C. Allen, art. Righteousness (in Christ’s Teaching), in ERE to. 
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K. G. Goetz, Das Abendmahl eine Diatheke Jesu oder sein letztes Gleichnis? 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1920, 90 pp. 

P. Haupt, The Last Supper, JBL 40: 178-80. 

C. C. McCown, The Temptation of Jesus Eschatologically and Socially Inter- 
preted, BW 53: 402-50. 

J. H. Michael, The Lament over Jerusalem, AJT 22: 1. 

G. F. Moore, The Genealogy of Jesus, HTR 14: 1. 

F. D. V. Narborough, The Messianic Secret, CQR 93: 233-48. 

M. A. Power, Nisan 14th and 15th, AJT 24: 2. 

L. Prestige, The Virgin Birth of our Lord, London: Scott, Milwaukee: More- 


house, 1918, viii + 136 pp., $1.15. 

F. Spitta, Die Auferstehung Jesu, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1918, 133 pp. _ 

A. E. Suffrin, The Last Supper and the Passover, ET 29: 10. 

J. S. Sugiura, The Chronology of the Life of our Lord, Th. St. 9: 5. 

V. Taylor, The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth, Oxford: Un. Pr., 
1920, xi + 136 pp., 12/6. 

P. J. Temple, The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ, N. Y.: Macmillan, xi + 
244 pp., $3.50. 

B. Uraguchi, The Psychology of Judas Iscariot, BW 51: 345-60. 

Bacon holds that “ Judas betrayed the fact that Jesus had been anointed 
‘King of the Jews.’” Lowers prefers the chronology of the Fourth Gospel, 
and feels that Luke has conflated two narratives. Foxe. takes for granted 
the modern (“eschatological”) view, and is chiefly concerned with the prob- 
lem of our Lord’s sinlessness. PRESTIGE is conservative and apologetic, though 
making a wide canvass of the evidence—as does Taylor, who holds that Lk. 
made his own “ interpolations,” at the last moment before publication. TEMPLE 
sees no development in our Lord’s consciousness. 


c. Teaching 


J. H. Bond, Reinvention of the Parables of Jesus, BW 51: 339-44. 

C. R. Bowen, Jesus and the End of the World, Meadville Theol. School, Mead- 
ville, Pa., 1922, 26 pp. 

C. R. Bowen, The Kingdom and the Mustard Seed, AJT 22: 4. 

E. Chastand, Les Principes sociaux de lEvangile daprés les paroles de Jésus 
de Nazareth, 120 pp., 2/50. 

R. Delatte, L’Evangile de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, le Fils de Dieu, 2 vols. 
in I, 30/. 

H. Dieckmann, ‘Ho huios tou anthropou, Bib. 2: 69-71. 

F. P. Graves, What Did Jesus Teach? N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, 195 pp., $2. 

A. Gray, The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, HJ 19: 42-52. 

H. Gressmann, b’om reichen Mann und armen Lazarus, Berlin, 1918, 90 pp. 

J. Hanel, Der Schriftbegriff Jesu, Gitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1919, 224 pp. 

A. von Harnack, Der Spruch iiber Petrus als den Felsen der Kirche (Mt. 16: 
17 ff.), Sitzgsber. Ak. Berl., 1918. 
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W. H. P. Hatch, A Syriac Parallel to the Golden Rule, HTR 14: 2. 

H. H. Horne, Jesus the Master Teacher, N. Y.: Assoc. Pr., 1920, xii + 212 
pp., $2.25. 

H. H. Horne, Modern Problems as Jesus saw Them, N. Y.: Assoc. Pr., 1918, 
xi + 137 pp., $.90. 

J. A. Hutton, The Proposal of Jesus, N. Y.: Doran, 1921, 186 pp., $1.50. 

Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Public Teaching of Jesus and His Choice of 
the Twelve, in Prol. to Acts, I: 267-99. 

C. F. Kent and J. W. Jenks, Jesus’ Principles of Living, N. Y.: Scribners, 
1920, 149 pp., $1.25. 

Luccock, Studies in the Parables of Jesus, N. Y.: Abingdon, $.75. 

H. Preisker, Die Art und Tragweite der Lebenslehre Jesu, ThStKr 109. 

W. W. Prescott, The Doctrine of Christ: A Series of Biblical Studies for use 
in Colleges and Seminaries, Wash., D. C.: Rev. and Herald Pub. Co., 
1920. 

Rall, The Teachings of Jesus, N. Y.: Abingdon, $1.; Teacher's Manual, $.75. 

A. W. Slaten, Did Jesus Believe in Demons? BW 54: 371-6. 

W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, Forgiveness in the Teaching of Christ and His Apos- 
tles, COR 93: 34-51. 

V. H. Stanton, The Teaching of Jesus Christ on the Life to Come, A Sermon 
preached before the Univ. of Camb., May 9, 1918; Camb. U. Pr., 1918, 24 
pp., 1/. 

A. T. Steele, Jesus’ Attitude Towards His Miracles, BW 51: 195-202. 

H. B. Swete, The Parables of the Kingdom, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1920, viii + 
213 pp., 7/6. 

J. F. Vichert, Js the Gospel Spiritual Pessimism? BW 53: 26-36. oO 3 

T. H. Weir, The Parable of the Hid Treasure, ET 29: 11. * '* 


Gray says that “if Jesus had held his peace about John there would 


been no crucifixion.” Graves and Kent-JENKS are popular manuals for study 
groups. Prescotr has a conservative, evangelistic theology, anti-papal and 
somewhat crude. Swete’s last book was characteristically conservative, and 
useful only for those who do not take historical criticism seriously. 
Iv. ACTS AND APOSTOLIC AGE 
B. W. Bacon, The Chronological Scheme of Acts, HTR 14: 137-66. a” 
B. W. Bacon, More Philological Criticism of Acts, AJT 22: 1. 7 
W. H. Bass, Ac. 2: 28 and Ps. 16: 11, ET 20: 11. ae. 
J. A. Blaisdell, Authorship of the ‘We-sections’ of the Book of Acts, HTR 
13: 136-58. 
A. W. F. Blunt, The Acts of the Apostles, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 272 pp. 
L. Brun, Apostelkonzil und A posteldekret, Norsk Th. Tijdschr., 1920. 
F. C. Burkitt, Ac. 2: 24, JBL 37: 234. 
C. J. Cadoux, The Chronological Divisions of Acts, JTS 19: 76. 
W. K. L. Clarke, The Use of the LXX tn Ac., in Jackson-Lake, Prol. to Acts, 
II : 66-105. 
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C. R. Erdman, The Acts: An Exposition, Phila.: Westm. Pr., 1919, 176 pp., 
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M. Goguel, Introd. au N. T.: Le Livre des Actes, Paris: Leroux, 1922. _ 
E. J. Goodspeed, The Origin of Acts, JBL 39: 83-101. 
J. Hastings, ed., with the assist. of J. A. Selbie and J. C. Lambert, Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church, Vol. 11, ‘ Macedonia-Zion,’ with Indexes, N. Y.: 
Scribners, 1918, xii + 724 pp., $7. 
D. A. Hayes, Great Characters of the N. T., N. Y.: Abingdon, $.75. 
F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I: 
: The Acts of the Apostles; Vol. I, Prolegomena I: The Jewish, Gentile, 


7 and Christian Backgrounds, London: Macmillan, 1920, x +480 pp., $7. 

; Vol. II, Proleg. II, Criticism, 1922, xiv + 539 pp., $7. 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Disciples in Jerusalem and the Rise of 
Gentile Christianity, in Prol. to Acts, 1: 300-20. 


F. J. Foakes-Jackson, A Critique of Loisy’s Commentary on The Acts, ATR 
4: 325-31. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Vital Forces of the Early Church, London: SCM, 1920, 

160 pp., $1.25. 

K. Lake, Simon, Cephas, Peter, HTR 14: 1. : 
A. Loisy, Actes der Apétres, Paris: Nourry, 1920, 963 pp. 

A. Mentz, Die Zusammenkunft der Apostel in Jerus. und die Quellen der 
A postelgesch., ZNW 18: 177-195. 

L. Pirot, Les Actes des Apétres et la Commission biblique, Paris, 1919. 

W. M. Ramsey, The Family and Religion of L. Serg. Paulus, Proconsul of 
Cyprus, ET 29: 7. 

K. L. Schmidt, Die Pfingsterzahlung und des Pfingstereignis, Lpzg.: Hinrichs, 
1919, 36 pp. 

R. Schiitz, Apostel und Jiinger, Giessen, 1921. 

A. A. Vazakas, Is Ac. 1-15: 35 a Literal Transl. from an Aramaic Original? 
JBL 37: 105-110. 

W. J. Wilson, Some Observations on the Aramaic Acts, HTR 11: 74-09 and 
322-35. 

_ ’ Th. Zahn, Die Apostelgeschichte des Lucas, I (cc. 1-12), Leipzig, 1919, pp. I- 

304; II (cc. 13-28), 1921, pp. 395-884. 


FoaKES-JACKSON and LAKE have edited and written a collection of essays 
upon early Christianity, chiefly its background, and the problems of the Book 
of Acts, which will remain fruitful for further discussion for many years. 

_ Hast1ncs’ final volume completes nine volumes upon the Bible and twelve upon 


Religion and Ethics—the work of a lifetime, to say the least! BLUNT is an 
admirable popular commentary. Scuitz is extremely suggestive. Sorry is 
enormous but too subjective for permanent value. 


V. ST. PAUL 


W. S. Bishop, Two Pauline Antitheses, Exp. 87. 
T. Carter, The Life and Letters of Paul, Nashville: Pub. House of M. E. 7 
Church, South, 192I, 231 pp., $1. 
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P. Coghlan, St. Paul, His Life, Work, and Spirit, N. Y.: Benziger, 1920, 
xv + 2091 pp., $2.50. 

H. Coppetiers, St. Paul fut-il captif @ Ephése pendant son troisiéme voyage 
apostoliques? RB 16: 3. 

P. Corssen, Paulus und Porphyrios 11, ZNW 109. 

K. Deissner, Paulus und die Mystik seiner Zeit, 2d ed., Lpzg.: Deichert, 1921. 

J. Denney, art. Righteousness (in St. Paul’s Teaching), in ERE to. 

C. H. Dodd, The Meaning of Paul for To-Day, London: Swarthmore Press, 
1920, 172 pp. 

B. S. Easton, The Teaching of St. Paul, N. Y.: Gorham, 1919, pp. iv + 164, 
$1.25. 

G. E. French, Js St. Paul in the Gospels? Exp. 1209. 

A. W. Fortune, The Conception of Authority in the Pauline Writings, Chi.: 
Univ. Chi. Libraries, 1918, 183 pp. 

H. Ganssen, The Evangelists and St. Paul, London: Cranton, pp. 160, 3/6. 

A. E. Garvie, The Pauline Christology, CQR 88: 217-40. 

D. A. Hayes, Paul and His Epistles, N. Y.: Abingdon, $3.50. 

E. Herzog, Persénliche Beziehungen d. Apostels Paulus 2. Rom. Christenge- 
meinde ... Int. K. Ztsch. 8: 3. 

M. Jones, St. Paul and the Angels, Exp. 89-00. 

A. Juncker, Die Ethik des Ap. Paulus, I], Halle: Niemeyer, 1919, viii + 308 
pp. 

H. A. A. Kennedy, The Theology of the Epistles, N. Y.: Scribners, 1920, xii + 
267 pp., $1.35. 

G. Kittel, Rabbinica: Paulus im Talmud; Die ‘Macht’ auf dem Haupte; 
Runde Zahlen, Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1920, 47 pp. 

A. Loisy, La Carriére de Apétre Paul, RHLR 6: 4. 

J. A. Machen, The Origin of Paul’s Religion, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 

W. Martin, St. Paul’s Ethical Teaching, London: Humphreys, 1918. 

J. Mathers, The Master Builder: A Study of the Life of the Apostle Paul, 
London: S. C. M., 1920. 

A. H. McNeile, St. Paul, His Life, Letters and Christian Doctrine, Camb. 
Univ. Pr., 1920, xx + 320 pp., 10/. 

W. Mundle, Die Eigenart der paulinischen Frémmigkeit, Marburg: Elwert, 
1920. 

A. Oepke, Die Missionspredigt des Paulus, Lpzg.: Hinrichs, 1920, 240 pp. 

A. S. Peake, The Quintessence of Paulinism, A Lecture; Manchester Univ. Pr., 
1918. 

D. Plooij, De Chronologie van het Leven van Paulus, Leiden: Brill, 1918, 

Vii + 195 pp. 

. M. Pope, The Poetry of the Upward Way, Being Studies in the Language 

of St. Paul, London: Kelley, n. d. 

Prat, Saint Paul, 216 pp., 3/50. 

Prat, La Theologie de St. Paul, new ed. = 

. J. Price, Paul and Plato, HJ 16: 263-282. 
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B. W. Robinson, The Life of Paul, Chi.: Un. Chi. Pr., 1918, xiii + 250 pp., 
$1.25. 

H. Shears, The Gospel According to St. Paul, Oxford: Parker, 231 pp., 7/6. 

D. Smith, The Life and Letters of St. Paul, N. Y.: Doran, 1920, xv + 704 pp., 
$6.50. 

J. P. Smyth, The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters, N. Y.: Pott, 1918, 223 
pp., $1. 

B. B. Warfield, The Christ that Paul Preached, Exp. 86. 

J. Weiss, Die Bedeutung des Paulus fiir den modernen Christen, ZNW 19: 
127-42. 

W. J. Wicks, St. Paul’s Teaching as to the Rewards of Liberality, ET 29: 9. 
Dopp has done important work, despite his popular title. Fortune holds 

that “inasmuch as Paul’s experience was constantly changing, his standard of 

authority was not something static; it was a developing standard. His Christ 

within was a growing Christ. In the light of his changing experiences, he 

constantly reread the OT and put a new valuation on his inheritance from 

Judaism and from the life and thought of his world.” MACHEN is exceedingly 

conservative—or, rather, perhaps, “ fundamentalist.” McNEILE is a very illu- 

minating work of thorough scholarship but at the same time sufficiently inter- 

esting for the ordinary reader. He interprets St. Paul’s doctrinal system in 

the light of the apostle’s experience. 


PAULINE EPISTLES 
a. Earlier Epistles 


Y. Akashi, An Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, ThSt 9: 4. 

K. Barth, Der Rémerbrief, Bern: Baschlin, 1919, 440 pp. 

E. Bosworth, Commentary on the Ep. of Paul to the Romans (Bible for Home 
and School), N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, 281 pp., $1.10. 

E. D. Burton, A Crit. and Exeg. Comm. on the Ep. to the Galatians (Int. Crit. 
Comm.), N. Y.: Scribners, 1920, 541 pp., $4.50. 

A. Crosthwaite, The Second Ep. to the Corinthians, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, 
263 pp., $1.60. 

H. K. Ebright, Two koe for You (Roms. and Hebs.), Chi.: Epworth 
League, 1920, pp. 105. 

W. Hadorn, Die Abfassung der Thess.-briefe auf der dritten Missionsreise und 
der Kanon des Marcion, ZNW 19: 67-71. 

W. H. Isaacs, The Second Ep. of Paul to the Cors., A Study in Transls. and 
Interp., Oxf. U. Pr., 1921, viii + 88 pp., $2.70. 

P. Lagrange, St. Paul: Epitre aux Galates, Paris: 1918. 

H. Lietzmann, Einfiihr. in die Textgesch. der Paulusbriefe: Romer (HZNT, 
2d ed.), Ttibingen: Mohr, 1919. 

A. Plummer, A Commentary on St. Paul’s First and Second Epp. to the Thes- 
salonians, 2 vols., London, 1918. 

J. S. Riggs and H. L. Reed, Paul’s Epp. to the Corinthians (BHS), N. Y 
Macmillan, 1922, 314 pp., ~ 
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A. Souter, Pelagius’ Expositions of Thirteen Epp. of St. Paul, Introd. (Texts 
and Studies, ix: 1), Camb. Un. Pr., 1922, xvi + 360 pp., 40/. 

R. Thomson, Unfoldings in Romans, London: Morgan and Scott, 1919, pp. 
136. 

H. Weinel, Die Echtheit der Paulinischen Hauptbriefe im Lichte des anti- 
gnostischen Kampfes (Festgabe . . . Kaftan), Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920. 

G. H. Whitaker, J Cor. 14: 16, JTS 22: 87. 

W. E. Wilson, Ro. 3: 25-6, ET 29: 10. 


Burton’s Commentary on Galatians is one of the greatest which has ever 
appeared, and one of the finest in the International Series. Though indecisive 
as to date (for the best of reasons, since the data are insufficient), its chief 
merit is exegetical. The most profound and patient philological research pre- 
pares the way for illuminating exposition. Isaacs is a note-book of experi- 
ments. 


b. Later Epistles 


C. R. Bowen, Are Paul’s Prison Letters from Ephesus? AJT 24: 2. 

W. Briickner, Die Zeitlage der Briefe an die Kolosser und Epheser, Prot. 
Monatsh., 1918. 

W. K. Firminger, The Epistles of St. Paul to Ap. to The Cols. and Ephs., 
London: S. P. C. K., 1921, xxviii + 355 pp., 7/6. 

H. L. Goudge, Three Lectures on the Ep. to the Ephesians, London: S. P. 
C. K., 1920, pp. 84, 3/6. 

H. H. Gowen, Christ and Colosse, or the Gospel of the Fulness, Mike.: More- 
house, 1922, 127 pp., $1. 

M. Jones, The Ep. to the Philippians (Westm. Comm.), London: Methuen, 
1919, 7/6. 

G. LaPiana, Cephas and Peter in the Epistle to the Galatians, HTR 16: 2. 

W. Liitzert, Gesetzs und Geist: Eine Untersuch. z. Vorgesch. des Galaterbriefes, 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1919, 106 pp. 

J. Moffatt, Three Notes on Ephesians, Exp. 88. 

J. Moffatt, 4 New Commentary upon Philippians, Exp. 93. 

H. C. G. Moule, The Ep. of Paul the Apost. to the Phils. (Camb. Bib. for 
Schools), 9th ed., Camb. Un. Pr., 1918, 136 pp., 4/. 

A. Plummer, 4 Comm. on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, London: 1910. 

A. F. Simpson, art. Pleroma, in ERE 10. 

W. H. G. Thomas, Eph. 1: 6, ET 29: 12. 

I. M. Vosté, Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios, Rome: Lib. di Collegio 
Angelico, 1921, iv + 322 pp., 30/. 


GoweENn’s lectures are popular in style, valuable especially for the back- 
ground of Hellenistic theosophy which they describe. 


c. Pastoral Epistles 
F. H. Colson, ‘ Myths and Genealogies,’ JTS 19: 74. ee? oe 
P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, Oxf. Un. Pr., 1921, 
x + 184+ 16 pp., $5.65. 
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R. S. Parry, The Pastoral Epistles, with Introd., Text, and Comm., Camb. Un. 
Pr., 1920, pp. clxviii + 104, 20/. 

F. Torm, Uber die Sprache in der Pastoralbriefen, ZNW 18. 


Harrison offers the most elaborate linguistic investigation yet made of the 
Pastorals. Parry makes “a valiant attempt to reéstablish their authenticity.” 


d. Hebrews 


T. Haering, Gedankengang und Grundgedanken des Hebrierbriefs, ZNW 18: 
145-164. 

A. von Harnack, Studien 2. Vulgata des Hebréerbriefs, Sitzgsb. Akad. Berl., 
1920, pp. 179-201. 

W. H. G. Holmes, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Indian Ch. Comm.), London: 
S. P. C. K., 1919, x + 448 pp., $2. 

M. A. Mathis, Does ‘ substantia’ mean ‘realization’ or ‘ foundation’ in Heb. 
11: 1? Bib. 3: 79-87. 

M. A. Mathis, The Pauline ‘ pistis-hupostasis’ according to Heb. 11: 1, Wash- 
ington: Cath. Un. of Am., 1920, viii + 160 pp. 

A. Nairne, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Camb. Bib. for Schls.), Camb. Un. 
Pr., 1921, cxxiv + 118 pp., 7/6. 

E. F. Scott, The Epistle to the Hebrews and Roman Christianity, HTR 13: 
205-19. 

E. F. Scott, The Epistle to the Hebrews; its Doctrine and Significance, Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 1922, 216. 


Scott offers an exceedingly important study. 


VII. CATHOLIC EPISTLES 


G. A. Barton, The Meaning of the ‘ Royal Law, Jas. 2: 8, JBL 37: 54-65. 

W. Bornemann, Der Erste Petrusbrief, eine Taufrede des Silvanus? ZNW 19: 
143-164. 

V. Burch, The Problems of the Letter of James, ch. iii, Exp. 93. 

M. Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus (Meyer-Komm., 7th ed.), Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck, 1921, vi + 240 pp. 

S. Hobhouse, The Royal Law, ET 29: 10. 

S. T. Lowrie, The Ep. of James—to Whom Addressed? PTR 16: 3. = 

W. A. Shedd, A Study of I Pt. 2: 11-17, ET 29: 9. 

G. H. Whitaker, Faith’s Function in St. Jude’s Epistle, ET 29: 9. 

E. M. Wilson, The Anointing of the Sick in the Ep. of James, PTR 19: 1. 


Drsetius has done an admirable piece of work. 


VIII. APOCALYPSE AND JOHANNINE EPISTLES 


E. B. Allo, L’Apocalypse de Si Jean (in Etudes Bibliques, ed. Lagrange), 
Paris: Gabalda, 1921, cclxviii + 375 pp., 45/. 

I. T. Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, xv + 794 

$4. 
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S. J. Case, The Revelation of John, Chi.: Un. Chi. Pr., 1919, xii + 419 pp., $2. 

R. H. Charles, The Revelation of St. John (Int. Crit. Comm.), 2 vols., N. Y.: 
Scribners, 1920, 373 + 497 pp., $0. 

C. Clemen, Die Bildlichkeit der Offenbarung Johannis (Festgabe fiir Kaftan), 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1920, pp. 25-43. 

C. Gore, The Epistles of St. John, 2d ed., N. Y.: Scribners, 1920, xii + 237 
pp., 6/. 

W. Hadorn, Die Zahl 666, ein Hinweis auf Trajan, ZNW 9:1. | i 

D. A. Hayes, John and His Writings, N. Y.: Abingdon, $3. me > 

Keppel, The Book of Revelation, N. Y.: Abingdon, $.75. a 

J. H. B. Masterman, Studies in the Book of Revelation, London: S. P. C. K., 
I91Q, I51 pp., $1.25. 

A. Nairne, The Johannine Writings, N. Y.: Longmans, 1912, 114 pp., $.90. 

A. S. Peake, The Revelation of John, London: Johnson, 1919, xiv + 390 pp., 
$2.50. 

A. E. J. Rawlinson, The Revelation of St. John, CQR 92: 131-47. 

H. A. Sanders, The Number of the Beast in Revelation, JBL 37: 95-09. 

W. Sattler, Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln, ZNW 21: 1. 

E. H. M. Waller, The Book of Revelation, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, 196 pp., 
$1.10. 

H. H. Wendt, Der ‘ Anfang’ am Beginne des I Johannesbriefes, ZNW 21: 1. 

C. C. Whiting, The Revelation of John, Boston, 1918. 


ALLO’s conclusions are mainly to be compared with those of Swete. Case 
offers a “historical” interpretation. CHARLES’ great work is an entire recon- 
struction of the Apocalypse, in structure, language and even grammar. Ac- 
cording to this view, there were several editors who tried their hand at the 
Christian apocalyptic tradition, in succession, and each one did worse than his 
predecessors. The great objection—or at least difficulty—in all such documen- 
tary analyses is that no two critics agree. BeckwitH, while less brilliant, is 
better for the non-specialist. PEAKE sees in the book “an embodiment of 
average beliefs and hopes”; “it expresses the faith and temper of Christian- 
ity in the early years of its struggle for existence.” 


IX. NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


C. F. Burney, The Old Testament Conception of Atonement Fulfilled by Christ; 
A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, June 13, 1920; 20 
pp., $.60. 

B. S. Easton, The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church, ATR 2: 209-21; 3: 18 
30; I8I-93. 

P. Feine, Theologie des N. T.s, 3d ed., xv + 585 pp., Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1919. 

T. B. Foster, Credal Formulation in the N. T., ATR 1: 164-83. 

C. Gore, Belief in Christ, N. Y.: Scribners, 1922, x + 320 pp., $2.25. 

E. Grubb, Christ in Christian Thought, London: Clarke, 1919, 160 pp. 

H. M. Hughes, The Kingdom of Heaven, N. Y.: Abingdon, 1922, 188 pp., 
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H. A. A. Kennedy, Theology of the Epistles, N. Y.: Scribners, 1920, 267 pp., 
$1.35. 

F, J. Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake, The Development of Thought on the Spirit, 
the Church, and Baptism, in Prol. to Acts, 1: 321-44; Christology, ib., 345- 
418. 

S. J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, new ed. 

A. H. McNeile, New Testament Teaching in the Light of St. Paul, New York: 
Macmillan, 1923, 320 pp. 

A. Nairne, The Faith of the N. T., London: Longmans, 1920, xi + 235 pp., 
$2.25. 

E. F. Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament, London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1923, 256 pp. 

B. H. Streeter, The Spirit, N. Y.: Macmillan, $2.25. 

H. Weinel, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments: Die Religion Jesu und 
d. Urchristentums, 3d ed., Tiibingen: Mohr, 1921, xv + 675 pp. 

R. D. Wilson, The Names for God in the N. T., PTR 19: 3. 


BurNEY criticizes Rashdall’s Bampton Lectures, and pleads for a greater 
study of the OT by NT students. Easton holds that “the uniqueness of the 
Christian Church led to special terms to designate it”; nevertheless, “the NT 
preference for ‘ecclesia’ over ‘synagogé’ is simply the preference for good 
Greek over bad.” Gore’s book is primarily apologetic and dogmatic, though 
the author intended to accept “the results of modern criticism.” HuGHES 
offers a modern and spiritual interpretation. KENNEDy’s little book is a fine 
summary of modern research. NAIRNE traces the successive stages in NT 
thought as a progressive interpretation of the fact of Christ. Scott is al- 
ways highly important. McNEILE is a complete treatise on New Testament 
theology, ably written and with a new principle of arrangement. 


“ THE FIVE BEST BOOKS ” 
The object of this symposium is to present to readers of the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW expert opinion and informa- 
tion about five of the best books, in each department of theolog- 
ical learning, which have been published during the past twelve 
months. It is hardly necessary to say that the information here 
furnished is primarily for the general theological reader. Very 
technical books are avoided. Reliable information as to some 
foreign publications is still inaccessible. Nor is the market in a 
sufficiently settled condition to insure accuracy in quoted prices. 


Old Testament 
Every Man’s Story of the Old Testament. By Alexander Nairne, Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1923, pp. 316, $2.40. 

Beautifully illustrated and well written, this book may be re- 
lied upon as a safe guide to some aspects of the interesting field 
of Old Testament studies. It is popular and useful. 

The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. P. Smith, Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1923, pp. 337, $2.25. 

This is the first time that an adequate study of the moral life 
of the Hebrew people has been put into book form. The book is 
reliable and well written. 

Die Messianischen Weissagungen des Alten Testaments. Von Eduard Koenig, 

Stuttgart: Ch. Belser, 1923, pp. 366. 

A great subject is herein treated by a really great scholar, in a 
thorough and conservative way. It is now the best book on the 


subject. 


The Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. By Frederick C. Eiselen, New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1923, 2 vols., pp. 628, $5.00. 


For the average student of the Old Testament, there is no 
series of books more useful than the Biblical Introduction Series, 
written by Professor Eiselen. There are three of them of prime 
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iguetnene, covering the whole Old Testament, namely, The 
Books of the Penteteuch, Psalms and other Sacred Writings, and 
the above on the prophets. 

Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. By J. G. Frazer, New York: Macmillan, 


1923, pp. 476. 
Frazer’s great work, with the same title, indispensable to schol- 


ars and technical students, has now been condensed into one vol- 
ume, by omitting most examples, but retaining the main discus- 
sion and argument. No student of the Old Testament can afford 


to be without this volume. 
_ SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


L’Apocalypse de Jean. By Alfred Loisy. Paris: Nourry, 1923. 

An eminently “ Loisian” work, adding one more to his long 
list of commentaries. It is a satisfaction to add that this time 
Dr. Loisy has contented himself with 404 pages. 

The Spirit in the New Testament. By E. F. Scott. New York: Doran, 1923. 


Der Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium. By Martin Wer- 
ner. Giessen: Topelmann, 1923. 


These two books may be bracketed together as able counter- 
blasts to some recent excesses in New Testament research. Both 
authors protest vigorously and convincingly against over-emphasis 
on Hellenistic influence on early Christian thought. Dr. Scott 
recalls primitive pneumatology from its wanderings in the fields 
of Stoic and hermetic literature to the solid basis of the Old 
Testament. Herr Werner reminds Synoptic critics that St. 
Mark had some other purpose than the mere propagation of 
Pauline theology. Doubtless in his zeal he leans backward a 
little too far, but his book must be reckoned with in the future. 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. By Adolf Deissmann. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1923. 


New Testament Teaching in the Light of St. Paul’s. By A. H. McNeile, New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. 


_ These two books belong together, likewise, and rather supple- 
ment each other. Dr. Deissmann, as his title indicates, writes 
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from the more purely religious point of view for a popular audi- 
ence; Dr. McNeile’s book is for students. The latter is a bit in- 
clined to minimize some real difficulties but his principle of ar- 
rangement is very helpful. 


Dogmatic Theology 
The Idea of God—Historical, Critical, Constructive. By C. A. Beckwith, D.D. 
London: Macmillan, 1923. 


Spirit and Personality—An Essay in Theological Interpretation. By W. S. 
Bishop, D.D. New York: Longmans, 1923. 


Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought (Hale Lectures, 
1922). By Frank Gavin, Ph.D. Milwaukee: Morehouse. 


The Idea of Immortality (Gifford Lectures, 1922). By A Seth Pringle-Patti- 
son. Oxford University Press. 


Religion Since the Reformation (Bampton Lectures, 1922). By Leighton Pul- 
lan. Clarendon Press. 

Modernism and the Person of Christ. By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D. 
London: Robert Scott, 1923. 


Beckwith’s aim is to present the idea in such a manner as will 
enable it to function anew in the life of today. What is needed 
is a concept that will verify itself in religious experience and at 
the same time appear in real congruity with Scripture and the 
scientific view of the world. His position is that of ethical mon- 
ism, a doctrine of God defined in terms of purpose—a purpose 
of good which can never know defeat. 

Bishop coérdinates the biblical data of Christology and Pneu- 
matology in a synthesis pivoting on the exaltation of Christ. 
The Pauline doctrine of the Spirit is shown to be distinctly practi- 
cal in the life of the Christian as well as determining thought in 
the metaphysical aspects of personality—taking form in the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The book con- 
cludes with the doctrine of Justification, showing how our Lord 
was justified as Man by His self-surrender on the Cross, winning 
our justification which is to be realized by union with Him “ in 
the Spirit.” 
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Gavin’s comprehensive exhibit covers the whole dogmatic 
scheme as treated by our Orthodox contemporaries. More than 
thirty of these are cited, including such authorities as Diobouni- 
otes, Mesolora, Rhosse, and (the most illustrious of their living 
theologians) Chrestos Androutsos. The evidence supports the 
author’s contention that the general opinion concerning the sterile 
and static quality of Orthodox thought is quite erroneous. The 
gap between Orthodox dogmatic and that of Scholasticism is 
shown to be much wider than is commonly supposed. These 
lectures are of great value also in showing that the authorities 
cited have derived most of their impressions of Anglican theology 
at second hand, thus revealing the necessity of removing grounds 
of mutual misunderstanding before anything like a rapproche- 
ment can be achieved. 

Pringle-Pattison reviews the primitive ideas of the soul and 
the afterlife, and traces the development of thought through the 
popular and philosophical phases among the Greeks, the scholas- 
tic doctrine of the rational soul—its unity and simplicity guaran- 
teeing immortality—all this as a preparation for a survey and ap- 
praisal of modern discussions of the problem. His conclusion, 
briefly stated, is that the fundamental argument for personal im- 
mortality must be based on the divine perfection. He endorses 
Edward Caird’s dictum: “ Unbelief in death seems to be the 
necessary characteristic or concomitant of true spiritual life.” 

Pullan has compressed into the required eight lectures of his 
course a popular treatment of the dogmatic development in all 
parts of Christendom from the Reformation to the present day. 
The general reader will derive a clearer impression of the influ- 
ence exerted by political events upon religious ideas from the 
study of this volume than he would be likely to derive by ex- 
tended reading without such assistance. The closing lecture 
treats of Christian thought since 1815, culminating in aspects of 
the reunion problem. 

Sparrow-Simpson deals critically with the papers presented at 
the “‘ Girton Conference,” perhaps the most interesting manifesto 
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of the Liberal school. He argues from the familiar data of the 
Gospels to establish “the transcendent self-consciousness” of 
i Christ. The book concludes with an epitome of the Christolo- 
gies of Loofs and Seeberg. 


THEODORE B. Foster 


History of Religions 


The Religion of the Lower Races as illustrated by the African Bantu. By E. 
W. Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 97. 
Indian Philosophy. By S. Radakrishman. Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 
1923, pp. 684, $6.00. 
Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. By A. B. Keith. New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1923, pp. 339, $3.50. 
Greek Religion and its Survivals. By W. W. Hyde. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1923, pp. 239. 
Le pélerinage & la Mekke. By Gaudefroy-Demombynes. Paris: Geuthner, 
1923, pp. 340, Fres. 40. 


Smith gives a sympathetic and well-informed book on South 
and Central African religion. The author lived among the 
Southern Bantu and knows how to use critically the work of 
other students of primitive religion. It is the best small book on 
the subject. The author adds a very good critical bibliography, 
which will guide the reader in further studies. 

Radakrishnan studies the philosophy of the Vedas, of the Epic 
Literature, of Jainism and of Buddhism. A second volume will 
treat of philosophical developments. It is a masterful piece of 
work, clear, well informed, critical and interesting. The point 
of view is fair, the method perfect. 

Keith’s study of Buddhism is excellent. He does not mini- 
mise the religious aspect of Sidharta’s teaching, but he knows 
how to appreciate the sources critically and to interpret the phil- 
osophical teaching of the founder through the jungle of later 
developments. He takes up both Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism and shows the complexity of the latter. 

Hyde is an excellent account of Greek religion, written with 
poise and without the influence of wild theories. It comes to us 
in the series “ Our debt to Greece and Rome”’ and, like older 
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books of that series, is interesting, and well informed as well as 
readable. The author who is much indebted to Lawson’s Mod- 
ern Greek Folklore dwells specially on survivals. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes has given us the best book on Islam 
this year and the best work on the Pilgrimage to Mekka ever 
written by anyone. He describes the Kaaba, the Haram and its 
various buildings, the rites of the Hajj, their historical develop- 
ment and religious significance. The author read medieval as 
well as modern authors and his work will remain fundamental 
for many years. 

Joun A. MayNarD 


Ethics 

“Best” is a high word. All the reviewer claims for these 
books is that they have had special power to interest her. They 
differ widely; but one striking quality they share, and that is 
courage. Each registers a frank and unconventional approach 
to the subject; emphasis falls, not on theory but on application, 
and unpopular conclusions are not avoided. 

For the Churchman, the most outstanding book in the group 
is The Return of Christendom (Macmillan, 1923), a series of 
essays introduced by Bishop Gore and Bishop Brent, with an 
epilogue by Chesterton. It is a good example of the fine collec- 
tive thinking that comes to us from England, and an American 
notes with pleasure the inclusion of one of our own thinkers, Dr. 
Niles Carpenter. In a way the book is a sequel to the well- 
known Property, its Rights and Duties; the key-note is struck by 
Bishop Gore when he says that the authors “are at one in be- 
lieving that no stable or healthy industrial fabric can be built 
upon the principle of individualism, or is consistent with the as- 
sertion of an almost unlimited Right of Private Property.” En- 
tirely anti-Marxian, the volume is in the best English tradition of 
a spiritualized socialism; it is marked by a return of sympathy 
for medizval systems and institutions, quite in keeping with 
normal Catholic instincts; but this sympathy is united with a dis- 
tinct stress on advanced social ideals. A sacramental philosophy 
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is wholesomely blended with economic radicalism; and while like 
all the other books of the group it faces the post-war collapse of 
civilization, it summons Christendom with especial clearness to 
an economic policy which can possess no enduring dynamic ex- 
cept as it is deep-rooted in Catholic doctrine. The essays are 
full of interesting points, which can not here be noticed. Per- 
haps the ablest thinking is in A. J. Carlyle’s “ The Medizval- 
Basis of Social Order.” A. J. Penty’s “ Obstacle of Industrial- 
ism” in the tradition of Ruskin and Morris, is good reading. 
M. B. Reckitt echoes the note struck in the sentence already 
quoted from Bishop Gore, in the tremendous conclusion, which 
all the authors appear to share, “ The moralization of property is 
impossible without the repudiation of the existing economic sys- 
tem.’’ Father Bull’s final essay is satisfying to both mind and 
soul; Christian emotion may well linger long on the page in 
which he presents the doctrine of the Ever-Blessed Trinity as the 
basis of all sound social theory. It is pleasant to laugh a bit at 
the end of the book with G. K. C. as he leads up to his valiant 
Act of Faith in the Church, ever dying, living forever. 

The Gospel of Fellowship (Fleming Revell, 1923) contains the 
lectures on which that knight of the Holy Spirit Bishop Williams 
was engaged at the time of his death; and a pathetic.and solemn 
interest attaches to them. Listening, we realize that the bishop, 
of whom most of us thought as a man of action, was student and 
thinker also. The book gives virtually the same message as The 
Return of Christendom; and from the beginning, “ We live today 
in a world all but wrecked,” to the end, it unites clear, sad ob- 
servation with Christian courage. There are refreshing touches 
of homely American humour, as in the remark, a propos of race 
juxtaposition, “ Like two cats tied by the tail and flung over the 
clothes-line, the nearer they get together the worse for both.” 
Convinced that “ organized Christianity stands today at a su- — 
preme crisis,” Bishop Williams bends himself to the quest for 
unity. With swift sure strokes he outlines the advance of civi- 
lization through mass development and the era of development 
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of the individual, to the dawning epoch of Fellowship, and stud- 
ies what the great word would mean as applied to the racial, na- 
tional and industrial situation. It is worth noting that the 
Bishop, like that vigorous thinker L. P. Jacks, believes that the 
spread of fellowship depends chiefly, not on anything govern- 
ments can or will do, but on the growth of informal groups and 
associations, “‘ like the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, or the little Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy.” The book attacks our weaknesses with 
telling blows; but a note of good cheer and Christian hope rings 
through its pages. Dr. Marquis, who has reverently edited the 
volume, supplies a chapter, only planned for, on Church Unity; 
but Bishop Williams himself leaves us in devotional meditation 
on that glorious phrase, “the fellowship of the mystery.” 
Among the problems which confront Christian men, the most 
insistent today is that of the relation of the Church to war. Will 
Irwin’s well-written Christ or Mars? (Appleton, 1923) is a tell- 
ing contemporary restatement of Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. 
Its challenge to Christianity is all the more forceful, coming 
from a man who describes himself as an “ unchurched layman.” 
“We are trying to hide in squirrel holes from God. And the 
Church, which purports to interpret to the world His intentions, 
is hiding too, along with publicans and sinners, princes and 
potentates.” In its study of the compromise of chivalry, that 
most alluring squirrel hole into which the defenders of war re- 
treat, the book is keen and fresh. In its picture of the European 
situation, and the Christian failure to mitigate war, it is relent- 
less. In its consideration of the human loss involved and of the 
psychology of hate, it is tragic. Its clear call to the Church as 
“the one instrument in all the world which is large enough, fine 
enough, powerful enough, to regroup the faculties of men,” and 
its appeal to that Church to rise above her subservience to the 
State is the expression of an attitude widespread today, even in 
the non-Christian world, which Christians can not afford to dis- 


‘Hodgkin (Doran, 1923), is making its way into many hearts. 
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The next book on our list is by an avowed Christian but not 
one of our communion. The Christian Revolution, by Henry T. 


It is an adequate intellectual and spiritual outcome of the splendid 
achievement of the Friends during these later years; for syn- 
thetic power and practical helpfulness no book mentioned excels _ 
it. One can depend in a Quaker work on a deep sense of in-— 
terior values; and the quiet sense that a Divine Love waits on our 
revealing and energizes our feeble efforts so far as we permit, 
gives this brave book strength. Despite its stirring title with its 
assumption that no mere reform can meet our needs, it is a tem-_ 
perate book, serene in atmosphere. But its indictment of civi- © 
lization is singularly complete. Perhaps the first part gives at 
first a somewhat vague, general and negative impression; but the — 
later part is full of constructive suggestions, and advice as to 
Christian behaviour both individual and corporate is refreshingly — 
definite. That a Christian must “live dangerously ” is a popular 
phrase just now. Most people, with the best intentions in the | 
world, don’t know how to do it. They can find out if they read — 
Mr. Hodgkin, and whether or no they agree with all the positions 
he takes, he will sting them to much salutary thinking. The sec- 
tion on “experiments looking to a relinquishment of power by 
the property holding class” is particularly awakening. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s thought presses further than that of any other among 
these writers.the necessity of releasing ourselves from exagger- 
ated respect for the State, and from taking its moral standards 

as a finality. Indeed, he would have the Christian very shy of — 
politics or of political action. Here and elsewhere, Churchmen — 
may find something lacking in the underlying thought, with its 
tendency to a sort of spiritual anarchism; yet by and large, this 
Quaker book reinforces some of their deepest instincts. And 
certainly we all agree with Dr. Hodgkin with his statement that 
a primary need of the modern Church is for knowledge, and 
echo his demand for research into economic phenomena and his- 
tory from a distinctively Christian point of view. 
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Last shall be mentioned a book, coming from our own Church: 
not of the current year, yet fairly recent. Jesus Christ and the 
World Today, by Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester (Doran) ,* 
brings to a focus many of the liberal religious ideas stressed in 
these other volumes, in a form available for serious students. It 
is a book to lead young people, and their elders too, into full en- 
quiry as to the transformation demanded by faith in every social 
relation and activity. One diocese at least uses it widely in 
Bible classes, by the recommendation of the Bishop; if the rising 
generation of adolescent Christians could be brought up on text 
books like this, the Christian Revolution would in thirty years be 


accomplished. 
D. ScuppErR 


Sociology 


The Gospel of the Fellowship. By the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, D. D., 
New York: Revell, 1923, pp. 213. $1.50. 

Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin, New York: Appleton, 1923, pp. 188. $1.50 

Men, Women and God. By A. H. Gray, New York: Doran, 1923. Cloth 
$1.50, paper, $.60. 

A Friend at Court. By Leon and Elizabeth Stern, New York: Macmillan, 
1923. 

Education and Training for Social Work. By James H. Tufts, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1923, pp. 240. $1.50. 


Bishop Williams sees three eras in the development of human 
society. The first was the era of mass development; the second 
was the era of individual development; the third, upon which the 
world is now just entering, is the era in the development of fel- 
lowship. The Church’s part in the development of fellowship 
is the subject of the lectures which make up this book. It is a 
book that opens up new vistas of achievement for the Church. 

In “ Christ or Mars?” Will Irwin says that civilization must 
choose between the gospel of Christ and the gospel of War. If 
wars are to be stopped, he says, the Church must teach the spirit 
of toleration. 

“Men, Women and God” has been characterized by one of 
the leaders in the Church as the best book which has been pub- 
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lished on the question of sex and the Christian’s duty in sex 
matters. Its publication in an inexpensive paper edition makes 
it easily available. 
‘A Friend at Court ” is made up of a series of stories of peo- — 
ple who were placed in the care of a probation officer by the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court in one of our large cities. 
It gives an insight into many phases of social work and shows 
how an experienced case worker sets to work to solve the prob- 
lems. It shows that “case work” means thinking of people 
not as cases but as individuals. 
Professor Tufts’ book is the result of a study made for the 
Russell Sage Foundation on the whole question of training for 
social work. It provides a detailed study of the progress that 
has been made in this field. The section on that part of the pro- 
fession of social work that has to do with the treatment of 
criminals and delinquents is by Dr. George W. Kirchway. 
L. STREET 


— 
Religious Education 


Organizing the Church School. By Henry F. Cope. N. Y.: Doran, 1923, pp. 

255. 

This book is notable for its application to administrative prob- 

lems of a social theory of religious education. Serious students 

of religious education, especially in its relation to parish life, 
| will gain much by the study of this excellent book by the late Dr. 
Cope. 
. The Teaching Work of the Church. By The Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook. N. Y.: Association Press, 1923, pp. ix + 300. 


The committee which prepared this study has done an excellent 
piece of work, comprehensive and careful. It is a survey of the 
chief facts in religious education, and also a platform for future 

E development. The writers have showed skill in weighing the 

comparative importance of the various trends in our national 

religious life, and have developed the theme with insight and 

Vision. 
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we and Sunday School Handicraft for Boys. By A. Neely Hall. N. Y.: 


Doran, 1923, pp. xiv + 276. 

An excellent handbook, profusely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. The aim of the book is to give specific directions 
to boys who are learning to serve their Church with their hands 

_ through skilled craftsmanship. It combines pleasurable activity 
7 with usefulness and the high motive of service. 
Child Types. By Frances Weld Danielson. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1923, pp. 

120. 

This book has the merit of presenting in concrete form short, 
personal descriptions of typical moods or types of childhood, in- 
stead of discoursing abstractly on characteristics, instincts, habits, 
and other elements of personality. The chapters are uniformly 

_ short (a page or two), and cover such topics as the shy child, the 
contrary child, the child with a temper, the persistent child, etc. 
A series of charming drawings add to the attractiveness and hu- 
man quality of the book. 
Law and Freedom in the School. By George A. Coe. University of Chicago 

Press, 1923, pp. vii + 133. 

This is a book to make the reader think. With characteristic 
penetration and thoroughness Professor Coe exhibits his usual 
determination not to leave a subject until he has probed to the 
bottom of it. One of the merits of the present book is that it 

‘ studies the whole child in every aspect, and against the entire 
_ background of actual modern life. Unlike many other authors, 

Professor Coe combines to a surprising degree solid philosophic 
thought with a sensitiveness to the facts of boy and girl life. 
How We Can Help Children To Pray. By E. E. Read Mumford. N. Y.: 

Longmans, Green, 1923, pp. 52. 

This is a practical and commonsense study of the early unfold- 
ing of the faculty of prayer in the life of children. Its teachings 
are much needed by the average mother of our day. 

Joun W. Suter, Jr. 
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THREE THEORIES OF CONFERENCE 


A personally-conducted inquiry as to the principle of confer- 
ence toward Christian unity has resulted in expressions of very 
various opinions on the part of leaders the world over. These 
opinions may be forced into three paragraphs, as follows, al- 
though perhaps no individual would subscribe unqualifiedly to 
any one of these formulations. 

_ 1. Indoctrinization. God has given us our Church and 
what it stands for. Progress toward Christian unity must 
consist in the refutation of error and the propagation of the 
truth as we possess it. We can take no other part in con- 

ference. 

2. Complementariness. The various elements of Chris- 
tian faith and order embodied in the several communions 
are all imperishable treasures of the whole Church, now 

_ divided, whose unity we desire. The object and method of 

conference must be to show how these diversities are com- 
patible with organic unity. 

3. Concerted evolution. Any reasonable hope for Chris- 
tian unity involves a transformation of the convictions of us 
all. Conference is needed to accelerate and intensify that 
process, and a new methodology of conference must be 
worked out to that end. 

Conferences will be one thing or another according to the mo- 
tive back of them: so much is certain. No great progress can 
be made in adjusting the technique of conference to the oppor- 
tunity until there is a clearer and more generally acceptable no- 
tion of what the opportunity is. Before any conference can be 
well conducted, the conferees will have to understand extremely 
well what it is for. The development of a common principle of 


conference toward unity, even in one microcosmic group, might 
well mark a turning-point in the long series of futilities between 
“negotiating churches ever since the earliest schisms. 
The theory of the complementary character of’ existing ele- 
_ ments of Christian faith and order has been proffered tentatively 
as such a principle. From the standpoint of that theory, it is 
obviously desirable to proceed by means of statements of the 
views now held in the opposing camps as to divisive issues such 
as Ordination. These statements would be presented and fused 
together in small conferences assembled for that purpose, so as to 
retain all that is “ positive” in each. The resultant group-state- 
ments (the more of them the better on each subject) would be 
= to further integration, and the final composite state- 
ments would be laid before the Christian world. Nothing is 
- more appropriate than that procedure if, and only if, the theory 
of complementariness proves tenable. How is it really working 
out? 
In the first place, it straightway clashes with opposing views 
of the nature and the mode of Christian unity on the part of 
Romans, Easterns, Old Catholics, High Anglicans, and the great 
mass of old-line Protestants, most of whom must first be led to 
abandon their own theories of unity and to adopt this novel 
principle before they can take active part in conferences to 
further it. In consequence, the advocates of complementariness 
are driven, much against their will, to attempt the indoctriniza- 
tion of these desired conferees. Meanwhile conference, in any 
proper sense of that elastic term, is hardly taking place at all. 
Another disappointment is that the fusion of apparently con- 
flicting views is hastily effected, by groups which wish to carry 
out the theory, to the end of a “gratifying” declaration of 
agreement, wherein the divergent convictions are of necessity 
embodied with a minimum of unacceptability and a maximum of 
imprecision. Such statements are by no means satisfactory ma- 
terial for the use of conferences elsewhere. The attempt at 
integration is premature; the underlying issues are not patiently 
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formulated and re-formulated in discussion from the several 
standpoints, and no common terminology is developed to enable 
conferees to understand one another and themselves, as Mr. 
Charles L. Dibble pointed out in the December issue. That 
work has still to be begun, no matter what high praise these 
efforts may have merited on other grounds. 

To cut these criticisms short and come to the main point, the 
theory of complementariness errs by assuming the fixedness of 
our several convictions and tenets, which on this theory are per- 
manent aspects of the whole truth to be integrated. It is hard 
to say whether that assumption is quite deliberate, or whether it 
is due merely to a fear that desired conferees might be too greatly 
startled by the expression of a likelihood (indeed a certainty) that 
wholehearted conference will transform the mind of everyone 
concerned in it. A much less disconcerting hope has been enun- 
ss ciated, viz., that the complementariness of conflicting opinions 

will “appear” as the result of conference; and even this may 
rightly seem to imply our common transformation in some meas- 
ure. At any rate, the increasing desire to learn how to talk to- 
| gether more effectively concerning matters which we have at 
heart is the most encouraging thing about the “ unity movement ” 
at the present time. 


RaLtpH W. Brown 


Messrs. George H. Doran Company of New York has just 
published a reprint of a chapter in Dr. Johnston’s recent book 
Scientific Christian Thinking. The title of this chapter is 
“ Christian Faith and Evolution.” It is published in pamphlet 
form and deserves the widest possible circulation. It is a splen- 
did statement of the relationship between Faith and Evolution. 
S. A. B. M. 


There has recently been published by Doran Company of New 
York a special edition of Mr. Kirby Page’s War; Its Causes, 
Consequences and Cure. It is published as No. 1 of a proposed 
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Series called ‘‘ Christianity and World Problems.” This edition 
has an introduction by Fosdick in which he says that “ war is 
the most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind to- 
day,” and agrees with Mr. Page in his contention that the Church 
must take a positive stand in the name of Christ against war. 
This splendid book of Mr. Page’s, selling for fifteen cents, is 
= the reach of every man, and should be known as univer- 


sally as possible. 


Professor Caldwell has recently published in the Journal of 
Social Forces two most excellent articles, one entitled “‘ The 
Place of Ancient History in the Social Studies,” and the other 
called ‘“‘ The Content and Teaching of Ancient History.” Both 
are excellently done, are timely, and are a welcome contribution 
to a popular understanding of the relationship between the past 
and the present, and how the present can be understood and the 
future prepared for only in the light of the past. _ 


Rev. J. W. Suter, Jr., of the Diocese of Massachusetts has 
just put forth a little manual of Short Services for use with 
Church Schools and other congregations of children and youth, 
and for general use with adults on special occasions, typographi- 
cally arranged for responsive reading. 

I have read these Services over carefully and am prepared to 
say that in my opinion they are the best that I have yet seen. 
They are to be very strongly recommended to Church Schools 
and church workers. Each copy costs 25 cents, ten copies cost 
20 cents each. They may be obtained from 1 Joy St., Boston, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


AA 


From statistics published in The Publishers’ Weekly, Jan. 26, 
1924, we reckon that the number of theological books published 
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in 1922 was in Germany 2,542, in Great Britain 869, in France 
762, in the United States 710, in Denmark 300, in Italy 178, in 
Spain 29. While these books represent about 7.5 per cent. of the 
total number of books issued in Germany, and about the same 
proportion in Great Britain, Denmark, France and the United 
States, it was in Italy less than 3 per cent. and in Spain a little 
more than 2 per cent. Lack of interest in theological questions 
does not help other intellectual interests. 
J. A. M. 
An unfortunate feature of the present book market has been 
the enormous increase of price recently put into effect by many 
German publishers. In many instances American importers are 
charged at the rate of one dollar per gold mark and most books 
are costing at least twice the pre-war figure. Germans retort that 
with the ridiculously low rate prevailing from two to four years 
ago it will take some time to balance accounts adequately, but 
this reply is unsatisfactory; costs in Germany at that time were 
still lower than the prices. French publishers have now retali- 
ated by requiring German importers to pay at the rate of seventy- 
five Swiss centimes per French franc, a “ majoration”’ of about 
150 per cent. 
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The (London) Church Times prints the following: 


“The Times of Friday last recorded one of those thrill- 
ing discoveries which from time to time reward the anti- 
quary in the dry lands of North Africa. Thirty miles south 
of Assiut there is at Qua-el-Kebir a headland above the 
Nile, which guards the site of a very old Christian cemetery. 
There, in a Christian grave, was found a broken jar, con- 
taining, within linen wrappings, some leaves of papyrus 
with Coptic writing. Examined in England by Sir Flin- 
ders Petrie, the papyrus was found to contain the greater 
part of a Coptic manuscript of St. John’s Gospel, written in 

a regular and scholarly hand. Careful comparison of the 
script with other early MSS. enables Sir Flinders Petrie and 
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his colleagues to attribute it with some certainty to the close 
of the Fourth or the beginning of the Fifth Century, some- 
where round about 400 A.p. It therefore ranks with some 
of the oldest authorities that we have for the Greek text, 
and is the earliest extant MS. of St. John’s Gospel in Coptic. 
It has been found that its readings agree in the main with 
those of the Sahidic or Southern version of the Coptic text, 
but the form is primitive, with interesting variants. Early 
next year the British School of Archzology in Egypt hopes 
to publish a volume containing the text, a translation, a ] 
cussions of the text, and illustrations of the MS., and it will | 
be very eagerly awaited.” 


The recovery of two important manuscripts is announced in. 
the Harvard Theological Review for October, 1923. One is the ~ ( 
New Testament Codex 106 Evv, the other the Maurocodati 
codex of Eusebius’ Demonstratio Evangelica. 

The January 1924 number of The Expositor marks the semi- 
centennial of this familiar journal. Since the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson Nicoll the editorship has passed into the capable 
hands of Dr. James Moffatt, who writes a brief synopsis of his 
program. In general the purpose of The Expositor will con- 
tinue to be, as is indicated in its title, “to furnish all who teach - 
and preach the Word . . . with the stuff out of which sermons — i 
are made.” But there will be some new departures (or revivals 
of earlier customs), the most significant of which is the appear- — 
ance of book reviews and of articles containing advice as to 
reading in various fields. There is a slight change in format and 
type and a radical change in the cover, the latter a distinct im- 
provement. One could wish also for a change in the awkward _ 
plan of numbering the volumes but this appears to be too radical ' 
a desire; the present number begins volume I of series 9. 

Maurice Goguel has published volume 1 of his Jntroduction au 
Nouveau Testament, the third volume having appeared in 1922 
and the second, fourth and fifth belonging still to the future. 
The importance of this first volume (Les Evangiles Synoptiques) 
lies in its very full summary of the most recent literature, par- 
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ticularly of the latest “ form critical ” research associated with 
the names of Dibelius, Bultmann, etc. In fact there is no other 
work in which this material is adequately surveyed. (Paris, — 
Leroux. ) 
After an interval of no less than twenty-two years the publica-_ 
tion of Assyrian Deeds and Documents has been revived. The > 
fourth volume just published by Deighton Bell contains over four — 
hundred texts, edited by the late Canon C. H. W. Johns, and | 
costs £2 10s. 


All things have an end, but that Mansi’s Concilia should ever 

reach completion seemed to lie outside the wildest dreams of — 

possibility. But this consummation is none the less in sight and 7 

may even have been achieved by the time the present article is — 

published. Of the four volumes still remaining, nos. 48 and 49 : 

appeared last November and the others, 50 and 36 ter, are prom- 

ised by Easter. As volume I was issued in 1759, there has been 

an interval of one hundred and sixty-five years between the in- 

ception and the close of the series; certainly a record. Wetter, 

of Arnhem, Holland, is the publisher. : 
Three well-known scholars, all with some reputation in the 

field of theology, died in January of the current year, Dean 

Henry Wace, of Canterbury, Sabine Baring-Gould and Arthur - 

Clutton-Brock. 
Dean Wace was born in 1836 and was extremely prominent © 

as a writer in the seventies and eighties, when he edited the 

Speaker's Commentary on the Apocrypha and, as assistant to Dr. 

William Smith, the Dictionary of Christian Biography. He was - 

both Bampton Lecturer and Boyle Lecturer and continued his 

literary activity up to a short time before his death. He repre- 

sented in an extraordinarily tenacious fashion the best of the 

older Evangelical tradition, remaining, however, always impervi- 

ous to both Tractarian and critical currents. 
Baring-Gould was Dean Wace’s senior by two years, being 

within a few days of his ninetieth birthday at the time of his 

death. His literary output was most prolific, as he actually 
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averaged a book (some of them in several volumes) for every 
year of his life. Many of these were novels or stories for boys, 


but most of his interest was given to antiquarian research, secular - 


and ecclesiastical, with a particular eye for the curiosa of history. 


The Lives of the Saints, first published in 1872-1877, was his _ 
most ambitious work, written frankly from the standpoint of © 
hagiography, but many of his sermons, of which he published 


many volumes, retain their freshness and utility. 


Clutton-Brock was a professional literary critic of the highest — 
order and for many years it was no secret that the anonymous 
“leaders ” in the London Times Literary Supplement were very — 


largely his work. The Ultimate Belief (1916), Studies in Chris- 
tianity (1918) and What is the Kingdom of Heaven (1919) 
were his chief religious works, all marked by a delicate discrimi- 
nation and a high spiritual outlook. 

New Testament students will be interested to know that Dr. 


W. Heitmiiller has been called from Bonn to the University of | 


Tubingen, while Dr. E. Klostermann goes from Minster to 
Koenigsberg. 

Dr. Dickinson S. Miller has resigned the chair of Christian 
Apologetics at the General Theological Seminary, to take effect 
in June. He is accepting a position in Smith College. 

The Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, of 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, has changed its designation to 
The Institute of Social and Religious Research. No change is 
made in the directorate. 


B.S. 
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Das Buch Jesaia. Uebersetzt und erklaert von Bernard Duhm. Goettingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922, pp. 490, $2.47, bound $2.93. 


This is the fourth and revised edition of Duhm’s great work 
in the Goettinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. This 
edition follows exactly the same plan as the previous one, which 
is too well known to be again described. The third edition ap- 
peared in 1914, and this one, only eight years afterwards, has 
little to add in the way of new information, but reproduces in 
the main the characteristics of the previous edition. In this book 
the student may be sure that he has before him the last word in 
Old Testament scholarship on the Book of Isaiah. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. P. Smith. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. ix + 337, $2.25. 


Hebrew morals and religion are so interwoven and inseparable 
in their development that it is a great aid in the study and ap- — 
preciation of Old Testament ethics to trace by abstraction solely 
the course of the moral dynamic of Israel in its evolution and 
development. In these historical and objective studies of the 
Morals of Pre-Prophetic Israel (Part I), The Morals of the 
Prophetic Period (Part II), The Morals of Judaism (Part III) 
we have a most excellent scientific handbook which answers ac- 
curately and exhaustively to this need. 

However, it has been impossible to exclude religion altogether 
since it is particularly the moral determination of religion which 
constitutes the author’s thesis. But this determination of the 
nature of the Hebrew religion was owing to the liberation of 
moral potencies which were latent within. Apart from the cor- 
rectness of this thesis, which seems to the reviewer to be largely 
an argument in a circle, the book contains a mass of ethical data 


— 
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indispensible for a due understanding of the constantly expand- 
ing and progressive ideal of Israel. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism. By Maurice H. Farbridge. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul; New York: Dutton & Co., 1923, pp. 288, $4.50. 


The author was inspired to write this book by his researches 
in the subject of symbolism in preparation for his article on 
Symbolism for Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
He has accomplished on the whole an exceedingly systematic 
piece of work, and has brought together much out-of-the-way 
and useful material. The titles of his six chapters indicate the 
nature and usefulness of the material thus assembled: The De- 
velopment of Biblical and Semitic Symbolism; Trees, Plants and 
Flowers; The Animal Kingdom; Symbolism of Numbers; Sym- 
bolical Representations of the Babylonian-Assyrian Pantheon; 
Burial and Mourning Customs; Miscellaneous Symbolisms. 

The most serious adverse criticism of this useful book is that 
the author has not differentiated between antiquated translations 
and treatments of texts and more recent translations and discus- 
sions of the same. He seems also to have used the Bible in 
rather an uncritical manner. The value of the book, however, is 
considerable, and consists in the abundance and richness of ma- 
terial brought together as well as in the numerous instances in 
which this material illustrates biblical problems. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Story of the Bible. By Hendrik W. Van Loon. New York: Boni and 

Liveright, 1923, pp. 452, $5.00. 

The famous author of The Story of Mankind has now turned 
his attention to the Bible, and we have The Story of the Bible. 
It is told in that simple straight-forward way which we have 
learned to associate with Mr. Van Loon. The fact that English 
is to him a foreign language has only intensified the simplicity 
and grandeur of his style. 

The book before us was written for children. It was not in- 
tended in any sense to be a scholar’s book. Mr. Van Loon says: 
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“Tam not writing a history of the Jewish people, I am merely 
repeating their own version of ancient Asiatic and African his- 
tory. A little Bible bought for a dime will provide me with all 
the material I can possibly need.” He says further “I am not 
trying to rewrite the Bible or interpret the Bible or give a mod- 

ern version of the Bible . . . the book merely tells the story as 
I, personally (and in a most uncontroversial fashion), would like 

to tell it to my own boys. Nothing more and nothing less.” 

But of course this confession of intention does not absolve any- 
one who professes to tell the story of the Bible from the need of 
accuracy. The reviewer has read this book from cover to cover, 
charmed with its lucid and flowing style, and not at all in the 
spirit of criticism, but not a single chapter has been found with- 
out some glaring inaccuracy. It would be quite impossible to 
enumerate these mistakes in a magazine review, but a few may 
be noted. He says that the stories of creation were written more 
than a thousand years after the death of Moses. From Mr. Van | 
Loon’s own words we were not prepared for any modern critical | 
theories about how or when the Bible was written. But since 
he saw fit to launch his readers forth upon that sea, it is a pity that 
he has proved himself such an unreliable pilot. Again, who ever 

} heard of Jacob’s leaving the land of Ur, which reminds one of 
. the question which children ask, “‘ Who crossed the Jordan with 


Moses?” ‘Then on page 69 we are supposed to get a great deal 
of Egyptian lore: “ Joseph came to Egypt when Apepa was 
Pharaoh. . . . Under aking of their own, called Ashmes . . . .” 
What rubbish! And what a pity Van Loon did not stick to the. 
dime Bible! Evidently Mr. Van Loon thinks that Trullo is the | 
name of a city and that Moses quoted from the Hammurabi Code. _ 
Ye Gods! It is a thousand pities that Van Loon, with his won- 
derful literary gift, did not tell the story as he intended to do it _ 
without delving into Biblical criticism of which he evidently has | 
the vaguest of ideas. 

As an exercise in superb English this book is a masterpiece, 
but as a guide to children in their study of the Bible it is certainly 7 
a failure. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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The Life of the Ancient East. By James Baikie. New York: Macmillan, 

1923, pp. xiv, 463, $4.00. 

Speaking of Layard’s Nineveh and Its Remains the present 
author says: “ The world learned, for the first time, from his — 
sparkling pages, that the dry-as-dust record of archeological re- 
search might be transformed into a story as fascinating as any 
romance of hidden treasure” (p. 280). We may add that if 
any part of the world has not yet learned this it may be taught — 
by the work before us, for “ fascinating” is perhaps the best 
term to describe it. It is a book for the general reader, not the 
specialist; yet it is thoroughly trustworthy, the author carefully 
distinguishes fact from opinion and surmise. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the work and method of modern archzologi- 
cal research, the author groups eleven of the remaining chapters 
about various cities: Abydos, Tell-el-Amarna (concerned chiefly 
with Akhenaten), Thebes (two chapters), Lagash, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Troy, Mycenz, Knossos, Gezer. The only exception 
to this arrangement is the inevitable chapter on Tutankhamen 
“in all his glory”; this is perhaps an after-thought, but it does 
not fall below the other chapters in value. A very plausible rea- 
son for the quite unusual store of treasures found in the tomb is 
given; that the widowed Queen, knowing that the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was near, “ made up her mind that so long 
as she had the power she would see to it that the treasured heir- 
looms of her ancestors, gathered in the palace by successive gen- 
erations of mighty Pharaohs, should be kept safe from the greedy 
hands of those who were already snatching at the crown and 
sceptre’’ (p. 181). In all chapters the information given is the 
latest available. 

F. H. HALLocK 


After Life in Roman Paganism. By Franz Cumont. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1922; pp. xv + 225, $3.00. 
The President and Fellows of Yale College, as trustees of the 
Silliman Foundation, wisely chose Professor Franz Cumont to 
deliver the 1921 series of lectures on their foundation. The 
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published book makes accessible to scholars generally the first 
thorough-going work upon Roman eschatology in the Imperial 
period. As we should expect, the lectures make full use of 
epigraphical as well as literary material, with which no one in 
Europe or America is more familiar than Cumont. Moreover, 
the published volume contains a valuable “ Historical Introduc- 
tion,” outlining the origins, growth, maturity, and later develop- 
ments of this aspect of Roman religion. (Christian eschatology 
is omitted; the subject is Roman paganism.) The student of 
Christian origins, of early church history, of Graeco-Roman phi- 
losophy and civilization, of mysticism, of popular eschatology in 
our own day will do well to consult this clear and readable volume. 

No articles of religious belief are more tenaciously conserva- 
tive than those which deal with death and the future life. No 
customs maintain a firmer or more permanent hold than those 
which relate to the grave. The cynic may see in this no more 
than social convention and formality; the sceptic may look upon 
it as tacit acknowledgment that, after all, no religious belief is in 
this particular sufficiently positive to alter the age-long habits of 
the human mind or to throw a clear light upon man’s future 
destiny. The Christian will acknowledge some truth in both 
contentions, and yet maintain that, in spite of outward forms and 
conventional phraseology, the Christian hope has completely 
altered the ethos of belief. The Christian V/V IT supplanted the 
pagan V JXIT in mortuary epitaphs. No Christian could read 
without a feeling of pity the frequent inscription—so frequent 
that often only the initials were engraved— 


NON FUI, FUI, NON SUM, NON CURO; 


or that other common one, 


“ Farewell, O thou Hope and thou Fortune; I have naught 

more to do with you. Make others your sport.” 
For the Christian, this life itself is under the patronage of a juster 
and more loving personal Power; and if this life, then also that 
to come. “ For me, to live is Christ; to die is gain.” Imagine 
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the significance of those brief words in an age when the mass of 
men looked forward to annihilation in the grave, and only the 
philosophically-schooled or the votaries of esoteric cults could 
persuade themselves that a higher and nobler life awaited them 
beyond! We catch something of the freshness and vigor of 
primitive Christianity in this remarkable contrast of religious 
feeling and aspirations. And if, in our day, that freshness and 
vigor are somewhat obscured and abated through long familiar- 
ity or the absence of their pagan contrast, or through lax faith 
fostered by burial customs which ought to receive no warrant 
from pure Christianity, there is reason to believe that need exists 
for a revisal of those customs and for a renewed emphasis upon 
‘positive and vital Christian hope in the life to come. Whatever 
we profess, there are multitudes who request for their dead a 
religious burial, who still feel about death much the way men 
felt two thousand years ago. 
_ Not that all men expected annihilation in the grave: Cumont 
has shown the widespread extent of hopes and fears inspired by 
quite other conceptions of human destiny. The blessed were to 
enter Elysian fields, Paradise, the place of refreshment; souls of 
heroes were to become gods, if only minor gods—deity and im- 
mortality being almost convertible terms; in some systems, there 
was a scale of ascent to be traversed before the purified and en- 
lightened spirit should mount, beyond the stars, to the abode of 
final bliss in contemplation of and in union with the Ineffable 
One. Various and incompatible conceptions flourished side by 
side, many of them reaching back to primitive religion for their 
origin, many surviving still in the Catholic Middle Age, and 
later. It would be a task worth doing well to trace the history 
of Christian eschatology in the light of several recent works— 
the new edition of Rohde, Farnell’s Gifford Lectures, Charles’ 
classical exposition of Hebrew-Jewish eschatology, and Cumont’s 
lectures. These and others that might be named map out the 
tributaries which poured their floods into the mighty stream of 
the Christian hope of Immortality during the first and succeeding 
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centuries. A critical history of Christian eschatology, written 
with sufficient sympathy, insight, and learning, would be im- 
mensely useful to the Church today, confronted with the prob- 
lems raised by modern science and philosophy, and importuned to 
answer the ceaseless questionings of men concerning the Life to 
Come. For, as Cumont has well said, “ The progress of science 
discredited the convenient [cosmological] solution bequeathed to 
scholasticism by antiquity, and left us in the presence of a mys- 
tery of which the pagan mysteries never had even a suspicion” 
(p. 43). FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John. By J. A. Montgomery. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1923, pp. 32. 


Professor Montgomery opposes the commonly accepted view 
which makes of this Gospel an Asianic production. The geo- 
graphical terms, the historical data, the accurate knowledge of 
Jewish institutions, show that the author was a Palestinian. Dr. 
Montgomery makes a thorough study of the language of the 
Fourth Gospel and shows that the Greek interpretations of Sem- 
itic words, and the use of Aramaic idioms, more especially the 
typical predicate construction, are additional arguments for his 
thesis. Professor Montgomery has an excellent chapter on the 
theology of the Fourth Gospel and shows there that even the ab- 
sence of the idea of the “ Kingdom of God” strengthens his 
thesis. His conclusion is that the Gospel of St. John is the com- 
position of a well informed Jew, not a Pharisee, who lived in 
Palestine, in the first half of the first century, and whose mother- 
tongue was Aramaic. Dr. Montgomery’s investigation was con- 
ducted independently of Burney’s work; it is a challenge to the 
view held by many New Testament scholars. It calls for a real 
answer from the opposite side. ie Joun A. MAYNARD 

The Acts of the Apostles, Translated from the Codex Beze with an Introduc- 
tion on its Lucan Origin and Importance. By J. M. Wilson. London: 

S. P. C. K., 1923, pp. viii + 96, 3/6. 

Here is one more of those convenient and, for students, in- 
valuable “S. P. C. K.” books. Most of the volume is devoted 
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to the translation of the text of Acts, which is based on the RV 
and RVmg and presents the “ Western” variants or additions in 
black face type, the Western “ omissions ” in black face brackets. 
Thus any New Testament student unfamiliar with Greek will be 
able to examine for himself the evidence upon which Blass built 
his famous theory of two recensions made by Luke himself. 
Wilson accepts this theory, and holds, moreover, that “ Manaen, 
the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch”’ was one of Luke’s 
most trusted informants. In the end, he accepts the 8 text as 
“even more purely Lucan and historical than the Antiochian 
text,” in spite of its later textual corruptions. He holds a very 
early date for its composition (before St. Paul’s martyrdom, i.e., 
c. 57-9 A.D.). He attributes to 8 the correct version of the 
Jerusalem Council decree—omitting the “things strangled” of 
the textus receptus. 

But how did this received text originate? If it was, as seems 
probable (following Harnack), a complete perversion of the true 
text (preserved in £), then it can scarcely be due to the author 
of Acts himself, and the two-recension theory is thus in this de- 
gree disproved. The complete solution has not yet been dis- 
covered; the material for its solution is, however, accumulating, 
and the importance of the Western text of Acts is steadily gain- 
ing recognition. = Freperick C. Grant. 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul: Introduction. By 
Alexander Souter. (‘Texts and Studies, IX: 1); Cambridge University 
Press (New York: Macmillan), 1922; pp. xvi + 360; 40/ s. 


After a considerable interval, occasioned doubtless by the War, 
the Cambridge Texts and Studies has begun to appear again. 
The present number is only the first part of Volume IX, which is 
to contain the restored text of Pelagius’s commentary, upon which 
Dr. Souter has been working for the past twenty years. It is 
scarcely possible to judge the success of his labors without the 
text itself before us. But the difficulties of the task are clear 
enough, and a less patient paleographer would long ago have 


given up in despair. 
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The interest attaching to this work, first published by Erasmus 
in 1516 at the end of his edition of the works of St. Jerome, is 
not only literary—as the earliest extant writing of a British 
author; or palzographical—a detailed study of the work and of 
Souter’s reconstruction would afford more than an introduction 
to the science; it is also of value for the history of the NT text, 
and for the history of doctrine. Souter maintains, and appar- 
ently proves, that the Commentary was the work of one author, 
that the Prologue and Arguments are authentic, and that the type 
of text used is an Old-Latin type, not the Vulgate. He suggests, 
accordingly, that Britain derived its earliest Pauline text from 
the Rhine country, via its oldest Roman colonia, Colchester (p. 
147). The second volume, soon to be published, is awaited with 
great interest. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Christ and Coloss@ or the Gospel of The Fulness. Five Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. By H. H. Gowen. London: Skeffington, 
and Milwaukee: Morehouse, n. d., pp. 127, 3/6. 


Summer school lectures, of a very high order; useful for Bible 
Study courses, and containing many hints on Pastoral Theology. 
As Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Wash- 
ington, the author is thoroughly at home in describing the back- 
ground of syncretistic theosophy which the epistle implies. He 
is also at home in English literature, and his allusions and quota- 
tions help to make clear the universal interest of the problem 
which St. Paul solved for his readers. The solution is, of course, 
the Incarnation. Dr. Gowen has stated it clearly and simply: 
“The Pleroma is, after all, not unreachable, and the material 
world is not irredeemable. Man in Christ is the potential master 
of both his worlds, undefiled by matter, undismayed by the 
height of that heaven wherein God dwells.” 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Virgin Birth. By Frederic Palmer, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1924, pp. 56. 


Recent discussions of the Virgin Birth of our Lord have con- 
fused and disturbed many, because they have arrayed scholars on 
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both sides of the question, and have been complicated with many 
arguments and sophistications which, to untrained thinkers at 
least, seem to envelop the whole subject in incurable doubt. Who 
shall decide between the scholars? And is there any way out of 
the confusion? There certainly is. The mutual opposition of 
scholars is due to an opposition of initial standpoints, and is 
greatly cleared up when the standpoint of the New Testament and 
historical Christianity is taken and assimilated. 

This standpoint is determined by two premises: (@) the full 
Deity of Jesus Christ and the doctrine of the Incarnation in its 
unreduced historic meaning—that it was not the bringing into 
being of Him who condescended to become the Child of Mary, 
but was the taking of human nature from her by very God, pre- 
existent from eternity; (b) realization that the physical manner 
of so unique an event is to be learned from the specific testimony 
of those who had means of knowing the facts, and not from the 
analogy of ordinary human birth. From such a standpoint, and 
in the light of the only direct and specific evidence—that of two 
Gospel narratives, mutually independent and corroborative—the 
primitive Church accepted these narratives as both credible and 
true, and has to this day treated the Virgin Birth as an integral 
part of its doctrine of the Incarnation and as an article of the 
Christian faith. Many competent scholars of our time, occupy- 
ing this standpoint, but sensitive to the need of reéxamining the 
whole subject with open minds and in the light of modern criti- 
cism, have abundantly verified the belief that the New Testament 
consistently testifies to the fact of the Virgin Birth, and that the 
alleged difficulties attending this testimony are really groundless. 

Dr. Palmer’s little book is written from the other or liberal- 
modernist standpoint, determined by two assumptions: (a@) that 
while Christ may be called divine, “‘ We must regard the divinity 
of Christ . . . as consisting primarily in the unity of his will 
with the will of God.” He declines to “venture to such a 
length as to say that Christ is God”; (b) a naturalistic inability 
to accept the likelihood and credibility of such a miracle as the 
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Virgin Birth. Dr. Palmer, indeed, silat deny its abstract 
possibility ; but describes it with obscure paradox as “ not super- 
natural enough.” Such a standpoint effectually hinders our 
author from taking the New Testament evidence as it stands. 
The question is begged at the outset, and our author is driven to 
exceedingly tortuous argumentation, accompanied by an amazing 
array of unprovable assertations and inferences—quite too nu- 
merous to be considered in detail in this review. Thus the whole 
subject is enveloped in sophistication, and the untrained believer, 
if he reads this book, will wonder whether there is any way out. 
The way out is to realize that historical Christianity is not likely 
to have gone astray from primitive days so materially concerning 
its most central doctrine, and that when the subject is considered 
from its standpoint the sophistications of modern attack, and of 
this book, can be seen in their true perspective, as illusions of a 
question-begging outlook. 

The explicitly relevant material in the New Testament consists 
of two plain narratives of our Lord’s birth of a virgin, found in 
the only Gospels which deal with His childhood. For obvious 
reasons the publication of such a fact—liable to scandalous con- 
struction—would be avoided during our Lord’s earthly life, and 
until later Christian desire to learn about His birth afforded rea- 
son for breaking silence. This, coupled with absence of con- 
troversy requiring reference to the subject, sufficiently explains 
the silence of the rest of the New Testament. The silence of the 
writer of the fourth Gospel, however, indirectly fortifies the cor- 
rectness of the Virgin Birth narratives. They must have been 
known to him, and if he had not accepted their truth he would 
have shown it. His description of the believer’s new birth (ch. 
i. 13) in terms that need no change except from plural to singular 
to be regarded as describing our Lord’s Virgin Birth is signifi- 
cant. 

The various “ evidences ” which our author marshals against 
the Virgin Birth narratives are misnamed. They cannot be so 
regarded unless shown to be really inconsistent with the Virgin 
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Birth. In fact they are all readily explainable, and have repeat- 
edly been explained, on grounds entirely consistent with that 
event. Thus whether Christ was begotten by Joseph or not, 
Joseph was his legal father, and the substantial truthfulness of the 
Gospels is shown—rather than the untruthfulness of the Virgin 
Birth narratives—by their faithful retention of the language as 
to Christ’s parentage generally used during His earthly life. 
Legally He was in any case the son of Joseph and, as the gene- 
alogies of Joseph are given to show, the legal heir of David’s line. 

Dr. Palmer astonishingly asserts that the Lukan narrative does 
not exclude human paternity. In view of the fact that this nar- 
rative at the outset designates Mary as a virgin (verse 27), and 
of the further fact that Mary’s question as to how she could bear 
a son, not having known a man, is answered by the Angel by an 
appeal to divine power (verse 37), such an assertion is plainly 
unwarranted. 

Dr. Palmer’s treatment of the growth of the doctrine, with its 
discovery of purely imaginary inconsistencies in New Testament 
teaching, its marvelous exegesis of Revel. xxii. 8-0, its entire 
obliviousness of the witness of St. Ignatius, 110 A.D., and of 
Aristides some fifteen years later, and other curious details, I 
cannot take space to discuss, but venture to express my wonder 
at them. 

His final chapter is one more ingenious plea for the moral right 
of an office bearer of the Church to retain office while publicly 
violating the terms under which he holds it—terms expressly ac- 
cepted before the Church by himself. The curious discussion, 
for example, as to whether the Creed is a legal contract is hope- 
lessly non-relevant to the question whether a man may hold of- 
fice in which he is explicitly pledged to teach certain doctrine 
while publicly and persistently assailing that doctrine. In the 
long run the sophistications in which modernists have enveloped 
this issue—one of official responsibility, not of personal freedom 
of enquiry and conviction—are certain to be dissipated by the 
clear light of normal reason and judgment. 
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New Testament Teaching in the Light of St. Paul’s. By A. H. McNeile. New 


York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. xix + 320, $2.75. 


Dr. McNeile has added to his already very great contributions 
to Biblical scholarship a volume which is nothing short of a New 
Testament Theology. The work is a valuable one for students, 
presenting, like his volume on St. Paul, a clear, comprehensive, 
and yet brief statement of the positions generally held today. 
Independent positions are fully explained. Thus, whereas most 
books on New Testament Theology are prolix, dry, and unread- 
able, this one is thoroughly interesting. 

The method is somewhat unusual; as the title has already sug- 
gested, the various types of New Testament teaching are viewed 
in their relation to St. Paul’s teaching. Not that the New Testa- 
ment is for McNeile a “ Pauline Epic,” or that “ Paulinism ” is 
even the perfect norm of first century Christian thought. The 
reason is far simpler: “the Christianity of today is broadly 
speaking the Christianity of St. Paul.” That is, we are more 
familiar with Paul’s teaching, since it bulks largest in the New 
Testament, and (as understood and interpreted) has been norma- 
tive for traditional Western and especially Protestant theology. 
Therefore the simplest manner of presenting New Testament 
thought and teaching is by comparison or contrast with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. 

The book has affinities with the writings of B. W. Bacon (more 
with his earlier than his later books). McNeile holds that our 
Lord belonged to the am-ha-arcz, i.e., did not by condescension 
identify himself with the class but originated among them. If 
so, it is difficult to see why the Pharisees objected to his contacts 
with publicans and “sinners,” instead of condemning him once 
for all as a member of the class. (Of course, pious men occa- 
sionally arose among the am-ha-arez; but they arose out of it be- 
fore their piety was recognized and Pharisaically approved. ) 

Jesus’ divine Sonship, according to our author, was “ repre- 
sentative,” i.¢., he was the true representative of the nation 
Israel, which in the Old Testament and in Jewish thought gen- 
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erally was God’s Son; his Messiahship was therefore an office, 
and not the essence of his inmost consciousness. We have long 
felt that some such conception lies behind the Gospels. How- 
ever much transformed, even the apocalyptic “Son of Man 
Messiahship fits ill with the pure and immediate consciousness of 
God which the Gospel sayings reflect. Bare “ Messiahship” 
was too external, too mechanical, too bizarre, too official and 
functional for the full expression of all that Jesus was and knew 
himself to be. (Though the “apocalyptic Messiahship” is a 
vastly truer category for interpreting the historical Jesus than 
some of the alternatives we have been offered. ) | 

The note on the “ Kenosis” (pp. 63-8) is interesting and 
valuable. Our author translates the passage in Phil. 2: 6-7 as 
follows : 


“Though He was throughout the whole of His life divine, 
yet He did not think it a prize (a privilege to be maintained 
at all cost) to be treated as on an equality with God, but of 
His own accord emptied Himself (sc. of all self-assertion 
or desire for divine honour) by adopting the nature of a 
slave when He had come into being in the likeness of men. 
And being found, in all external respects, as a man, He 
humbled Himself,” etc. 

“ The aorist €«évwcev in this case does not refer to the single 
moment of the Incarnation; it denotes the completeness of a 
series of repeated acts (Blass, Gram. § 57, 8); His earthly life, 
looked at as one whole, was an unfailing process of self-empty- 
ing” (p. 66). And he concludes, “ While it is clear that St. 
Paul had an exalted view of Christ’s real and full divinity, we 
cannot with the same confidence say that he has left us any state- 
ment which is intended to explain the mode of the Incarnation ” 
(p. 68). 

We have considered only the first part of the volume, dealing 
with the relation of our Lord’s teaching to that of the later church 
(and particularly that of St. Paul); for here is to be found the 
most crucial problem in New Testament Theology today. It is 


sufficient to say that the rest of the volume is on a par with the 
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first part; or, perhaps, just to say that Dr. McNeile wrote it. 
We wish that our busy brethren of the clergy would buy this vol- 
ume, now that Lent is past, and read it through, and share the in- 
tellectual and spiritual refreshment that awaits all its readers. 


epertcK C. GRANT 


A Short History of our Religion. By D. C. Somervell. London: G. Bel 
and Sons, 1923, pp. 347, 6/ net. 


The purpose of the Author of this book is to give a clear idea 
of the nature of the Christian Religion and its historical develop- 
ment and achievement, and to create a sense of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of Christianity and its continuous and increasing 
vitality. This Mr. Somervell has done with considerable success. 
Part One deals with the Old Testament, and is particularly well 
done, with one exception, and that is the comparative brevity of 
the most important period, 537 B.C. to 70 A.D. Here and there 
also the Author is rather too positive, for example, when he re- 
fers to the “ undisputed ”’ discovery that the “ book of the law ” 
is to be identified with Deuteronomy. This is likely, but not yet 
“undisputed.” A different adjective could have been used. 
vie again minor inaccuracies are not uncommon, for example, 


I 


when the author says that Enoch has never been regarded by 
Christians as Sacred Scripture. Would he not call the Ethiopic 
~Church a Christian Church? 

Part II covers the first four centuries of Christianity. Part 
III deals with the Medizval Church and the Reformation, and 
Part IV follows events in Great Britain since the Reformation. 
In spite of minor errors this book is the best of its kind I have 
ever seen. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Theology of Justin Martyr. By Erwin R. Goodenough. Jena: From- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1923, pp. viii, 320. 


_ Dr. Goodenough has added a valuable study to the increasing 
_ literature dealing with Justin’s theology. The author has a low 
Opinion of Justin as a philosopher, he thinks that his Platonism 
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did not rest upon a first hand study of Plato but was drawn from 
Albinus, whose position was synthetic with many contributions 

from Aristotle. Also much is taken from Philo. Justin’s aim 

“was not philosophical or theoretical but practical and apologetic. 

. He was a missionary and not a professional philosopher” (p. 
138). In the interpretation of Justin’s theology a diversity of 

views will always be possible, he does not meet the requirements 

of fourth century terminology, he writes at a time when the 
formule of the faith are still in a somewhat fluid state. Dr. 
Goodenough has chosen to take what we may term a minimizing 

view. He, and others of the same school, does not seem to allow 

_ sufficient weight to the application of the title God to the Logos; 
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Justin is vague, but he is not a polytheist. In a number of places 
Dr. Goodenough seems to have gone further in this minimizing 
direction than the text permits, as when he says “ that there is no 
admission of a real significance for the Incarnation” (p. 257). 
In many places we would not agree with the author, but he has 
given us a work which no serious student of second century 
Church thought may neglect. There is an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 295-320), but, unfortunately, no index. 
F. H. HALLocK 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. Vol. Il. 313-461 A.D. 
Edit. by B. J. Kidd. London, S. P. C. K. (New York, Macmillan), 1923, 

pp. xiv, 346, $2.60. 
In the present volume Dr. Kidd has had a more difficult task 
than in the first; there practically everything might be included, 
_ here he has much more material from which to choose. The 
248 items have been wisely chosen, and he has furnished an inter- 
esting and valuable work to accompany his own Church History 
or any other dealing with the period covered. Most of the selec- 
tions have been previously translated, but not a few appear here 
in English for the first time. Several items extend beyond the 
time limit indicated in the title, the latest being an extract from 
the Council of Orange, 529 A.D. It is a work which should be 
in the hands of every student as he studies this important period 
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for the first time, and a good index makes it a valuable reference 
work. F. H. HALLock 


The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Edit. by William H. Wor- 
rell. Univ. of Michigan Humanistic Series, vol. X. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1923, pp. xxvi, 396, $4.75. 

The first part of the present volume was published in 1916 and 
is now reprinted without change. This section contains a manu- 
script of the Psalter, beginning with Ps. VI: 5 and extending to 
Ps. LIII: 3, many verses being omitted, and most of the citations 

being from two to four verses in length; a Psalm, and a Job 
fragment. Compared with the mss. published by Budge and 

_ Rahlfs the present ms. contains no especial points of difference; 

Dr. Worrell dates it between the two previously known, probably 

about the sixth century. It is in the Sahidic dialect, as are all in 

the present volume with the exception of a magical text, in poor 

7 condition, which is in Faytimic and is dated 974 A.D. The 

second part is of greater interest, containing A Homily on the 

Archangel Gabriel, attributed to Celestine of Rome; A Homily 

on the Virgin, attributed to Theophilus of Alexandria; and the 

magical text already mentioned. The first of these has been 

_ published by Budge (Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, pp. 300 sqq.) 

_ from a British Museum ms. The second is issued for the first 

_ time, another ms. in the J. P. Morgan collection not yet being ac- 

-cessible. In this Dr. Worrell finds some resemblance in phrase- 

ology to The Discourse of Archbishop Theophilus on Repent- 

ance and Strength (Budge, Coptic Homilies, pp. 66 sqq.). The 
present editor finds no evidence that either of these homilies was 

‘not originally written in Coptic, and thinks it probable that 

further study will disassociate them from the names of Theoph- 

ilus and Celestine. In the homily on Gabriel there is a single 

Monophysite phrase, and the mention of a lion who appears near 

Rome makes it unlikely that the homily should have been the 

work of Celestine. 

In his introductions Dr. Worrell supplies a careful study of the 
textual peculiarities. He is to be congratulated upon having is- 
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sued the best work on Coptology which has yet appeared in 
America; and the publishers also are to be congratulated upon 
the splendid manner in which the book has been printed. One 
hopes this may be the forerunner of other similar works, and that 
American scholarship may yet find a place in a field where it has 


been particularly backward. 
F. H. HALLock 


La tradition manuscrite de la correspondance de S. Basile. By M. Bessiéres. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923, pp. 190, $4.20. 


This book was originally prepared by the late Abbé Bessiéres 
as a doctor’s dissertation. After his death the manuscript was 
edited by C. H. Turner and published in the Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies. A reprint edition, with consecutive pagination and 
additions, is now edited by Mr. Turner. The editor writes in 
English, the author’s work is in French. Basil wrote much and 
well. We have 366 letters attributed to him and most of them 
are authentic. The text was however very imperfectly collated 
in 1730, on the basis of Parisian Mss. only, by Dom Garnier and 
Dom Garan. M. Bessiéres examined 29 important manuscripts 
in Paris, Italy, England, Patmos, and Germany and classified 
them in families on the basis of the order of the letters, and the 
attempt to classify these according to subjects, which of course 
comes as a later stage. He has not apparently taken in con- 
sideration the age of the manuscripts, of the filiation of the texts 
as evidenced by variants. The first of these factors is probably 
not very important, but the second is of essential value in criti- 
cism of manuscripts. He does it only for letter 46 and labels 
this a philological proof of his classification. The task involved 
in a thorough study of variants is of course tremendous because 
the Mss. are so scattered. It could be carried on only by a stu- 
dent provided with photographic reproductions of all the Mss. 
The largest and the best family of Mss. (with eight texts) in- 
cludes a Patmos Mss. of the tenth century; while the only Mss. 
of this group available to the Benedictine editors of the text was 
a sixteenth century one. This is enough to show how desirable 
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it would be to edit the text critically in a modern way. It seems 
probable that the original nucleus of the collection represented 
by this group was a small collection of a hundred letters which 
grew by accretion to 272. Perhaps this nucleus was that made 
by Gregory of Nazianzus, friend of Basil. To this enlarged col- 
lection ninety odd letters were added late; some of these are of 
Gregory rather than of Basil. M. Bessiéres describes the printed 
editions, 27 Mss. with their contents, gives in tabular form rea- 
sons for his classification in groups and families; he lists con- 
cordances and gives synopses of filiation, presents and tests his 
conclusions. The work ends with an index of first lines. We 
are glad to have in book form this material which in its scattered 
form in the Journal of Theological Studies could not have been 
easily used or even well grasped. It is an excellent piece of 
work, for which the editor is to be complimented, and which 
makes us regret the death of the author when he was still rela- 
tively young. The typographical work is excellent. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


A Dictionary of the Eastern Orthodox Church. By Langford-James. Lon- 
don: The Faith Press, Ltd., 1923, pp. xiv + 144, $3.60 net. 


The revival of interest in the Orthodox Church has at least 
made us aware of our own ignorance. It is a happy omen. In 
the singular paradox of the progress of human knowledge aware- 
ness of ignorance is the first step toward dispelling it. The grow- 
ing literature on the subject of Eastern Orthodoxy written by 
Anglicans suggests the need of even more heroic attempts to ac- 
quire scientific and scholarly information. The names of men 
like Birkbeck, Douglas, Frere, and Headlam mark the movement 
toward an understanding of things Orthodox as one not lightly 
to be regarded. Inasmuch as any branch of knowledge involves 
a new vocabulary, we stand distinctly in need of a lexicon which 
would interpret and explain technical terms. Such an object and 
such a work is that of Dr. Langford-James. His closely packed 
Dictionary of only 144 pages contains a vast deal of informa- 
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tion—liturgical, historical, theological, and curious—bearing on 
_ the Orthodox Churches of the East. Like Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
| plays, the preface of this work, by Dr. Gennadius, is not the 
least interesting part of the book. The work is really indispen- 
sable for anyone, layman or student alike, who would seek to 
: understand the Orthodox Church. The happy gift of succinct 
and clear presentation marks the author’s style throughout. The 
wide range in subject—from historical articles, those on usages 
and customs, geographical notes, and theological summaries— 
suggests the wide span of the topics included in the Dictionary. 
Not the least of the merits of this work lies in the fact that it 
includes both Slavic and Hellenic parts of the Orthodox Com- 
munion in its purview. The full value of Dr. Langford-James’ 
work will only become apparent as his book comes into its own 
‘as a most necessary reference work on the Orthodox Church. _ 
F. GAvIN 


Le procés de Jean Huss. By J. R. Stejskal. Paris, Picart, 1923, pp. 200. 
This is a doctor’s dissertation presented to the Protestant Fac- 

ulty of Theology of Paris. The purpose of the book is double: 
first it shows that ethical soundness is necessary to a living truth. 

A social group, church or nation justifies its existence in so far 
that it preaches truth as ethical and practical as well as theoret- 

ical and objective. The author only sketches this idea in his in- 
troduction but one feels that it is constantly at the back of his 
mind as the motive power behind the organization of the Re- 
formed Church of Tchekoslovakia. The second purpose of the 
_ book is to investigate the case of John Huss and show that he 
- was innocent. Dr. Stejskal divides his study in three sections: 
first the conflict between Huss and Archbishop Zbynek, which 
was a victory for Huss; secondly, his conflict with Pope John 
XXIII on the question of indulgences; thirdly, his trial and con- 
demnation at Constance by the Council. The prosecution rested 

its case on erroneous reports and garbled quotations of his 
works. Huss refused to retract his augustinian (and probably 


he gives no bibliography, still more that he read the proofs of his 
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pauline) conception of the church, unless the doctrine of his ac- 
-cusers was proved to him by the testimony of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers, which of course could not be done. Dr. Stejskal 
‘insists on the distinction that must be made between the doctrinal 


= of view of the Church in the time of Huss, and the point 


of view of the Roman Church today (post Vaticanum). If the 
latter be taken, Huss is a heretic, but so are Gerson and d’Ailly, 
his accusers at Constance, and so is the whole Council and much 
more than that. The very phraseology of medieval dogmatics 
differs much from the seminary handbooks of today and Huss’s 
teaching is to be understood in the light of the former. The 
author admits that Huss was not a theological genius; his im- 
portance is purely moral; he was a martyr for the truth and now, 
risen again, like his country, he lives more than ever. Dr. Stejs- 
kal has diligently studied his sources. It is to be regretted that 


book very carelessly, thus rather spoiling a good piece of work. 
We hope that he will sometime write, in a more popular manner, 
a pamphlet on Huss where the philosophical thesis that ethical 
truth is the essence of orthodoxy would be brought out more 
clearly and throughout the whole biography. Thus could his 
knowledge of the subject be made a good practical contribution 
to the ideals of the world. Men like Huss are of too great value 
to be left to scholars only. ihe the 

- Joun A. MAayNaArRD 


Selected poems of Solomon ibn Gabirol translated into English verse by Israel 

Zangwill from a critical text edited by Israel Davidson. Philadelphia, Jew- 

ish Publication Society, 1923, pp. 306. 

This is the first volume published in the Schiff library of Jew- 
ish classics. The aim of this series is to present the original text 
side by side with the translation at a popular price. Other vol- 
umes of poems of Gabirol will follow this selection. The work 
of editing the text was entrusted to Professor Davidson who 
wrote also the Introduction on Gabirol’s life and work, a number 
of critical notes with references to biblical and Jewish literature, 


a bibliography, textual notes, a lexicon of technical terms, and an 
index of first lines. Mr. Zangwill wrote a special introduction 
on translating Gabirol, and the metrical translation of fifty poems, 
one of which, “the Royal Crown,” has 640 lines. This last 
philosophical piece is very appropriately translated in rhythmical 
prose. Mr. Zangwill handles rhythmical prose so well that one 
wishes sometimes he had used it throughout. All these poems 
were incorporated in the liturgy of the synagogue. Gabirol was 
an intellectual volcano, exuberant, far from modest. His chief 
work of philosophy was translated into Latin under the name of 
Fons vite, while his own name was corrupted into Avencebrol, 
Avicembron, Avicebron. We know that the Franciscan scholas- 
tics, who thought so much of him, took him for a Moslem. The 
neo-platonism of Gabirol colors his poems and makes them as 
different in content from Old Testament poetry as they are in 
form. Gabirol’s occasionalism and mysticism are happily blended 
in a line which Dr. Davidson renders “ Like the lover seeking 
after the beloved, so does Matter long after the Form, that its 
semblance of existence may be turned into real existence.” We 
hope that many Christians will read Gabirol’s poems. They 
really touch the heart-strings of man, they reveal a beautiful as- 
pect of Judaism which had been conveniently ignored by profes- 
sional antisemites, and too often forgotten by the Jews them- 
selves. How tender is the 49th poem on the Love of God; even 
after reading Mr. Zangwill’s translation, one is happy to know 
some Hebrew, so as to appreciate the exquisite technique as well 
as the almost Swinburnian beauty of expression. Or read poem 
48 where the wounded heart of Israel cries of our darkness _ 
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O God, my Sun, up now and rise, I pray thee. 


This is the greatness of Israel, of the people whose life has been 
a great agony and a great tragedy, and who, like ourselves, is 
often forgetting now their spiritual ideal in luxury and civiliza- 
tion. Heine did truly say that Gabirol is the nightingale of pi- 
ety, the consecrated Minnesinger whose rose was God. We 
trust that the Jewish Publication Society will continue its good 
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_ work of providing literature that will keep alive among the Jews 
of this country the knowledge of Hebrew classics. They and we 


need them for our ee. 


OHN A. MAYNARD 


Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion with special reference to Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. By Kaufman Kohler. New York: Macmillan, 1923, 
pp. 180. 


Dr. Kohler has written a book on the foundations of Dante’s 
scheme of the invisible world in the Divine Comedy. He finds 
them in the Old Testament, in the Near East religions, in Greco- 
Roman culture, in the Apocalyptic, Rabbinical, and Moham- 
medan Literatures. A final chapter studies the Divine Comedy 
in the Light of Modern Thought and is quite worthy of the fa- 
mous author of Jewish theology. The book is of unequal value. 
It is marred here and there by inaccuracies caused by his con- 
sulting old and unreliable secondary sources. No Assyriologist 

speaks today of Parnapishtim, of Allatu, of Ea-bani, but of Ut- 
-napishtim, Ereshkigal, Engidu. The reference to 2 Kings 23 on 
‘page 12 is not understood by us. The statement about India’s 
climate (p. 12) is not correct. Ceylon has the breezes of the 
_* and yet its climate is enervating. Inferno 2, 31 does not 
prove that Dante knew the Apocalypse of Paul (p. 99) since 
the sentence quoted there is in New Testament language. On 
p. 131, there are two inappropriate quotations of the Koran. It 
is much to be regretted that the author does not discuss M. Asin 
Palacios’ masterly work on La escatologia musulmana en la di- 
vine Comedia which was published in 1919. He should also give 
his opinion on a possible connection between the Murcian mystic 
Abenarabi and Dante. He. should have given more than a few 
lines on the Mi’raj (p. 132). The field of Comparative Religion 
is no easy one and demands first of all a thorough bibliographi- 
cal study of the subject, which is apparently wanting here. ——. 


JoHn A. MAYNARD 
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Western Mysticism: The Teaching of Ss. Augustine, Gregory, and Bernard on 
Contemplation and the Contemplative Life; Neglected Chapters in the His- 
tory of Religion. By Dom Cuthbert Butler. New York: Dutton, 1923, 
pp. xiii + 344. $5.00. 

The purpose of this weighty yet fascinating treatise is to pre- 
sent what the mystics themselves thought about their mysticism, 
taking the three great Western doctors named as representative ; 
to stand aside and let them speak for themselves, without com- 
ment and with no attempt at classifying or systematizing what 
they report And the thesis of the book is that there exists a 
“ Western mysticism,” distinct in quality from Eastern, and de- 
cisively to be distinguished from later kinds; this earlier mysti- 
cism—or, preferably, “ contemplation”—was more purely re- 
ligious and less speculative than the later, which abounded in 
revelations, communications, “ pictorial, panoramic visions,” so 
much so that since the thirteenth century these have “ entered 
more and more into the experiences of Catholic mystics, and have 
almost come to be identified with mysticism itself.””. This purer 
type of contemplation 


“may be described as pre-Dionysian, pre-scholastic, non- 
philosophical; unaccompanied by psycho-physical concomi- 
tants, whether rapture or trance, or any quasi-hypnotic 
symptoms; without imaginative visions, auditions, or revela- 
tions; and without thought of the Devil. It is a mysticism 
purely and solely religious, objective and empirical; being 
merely, on the practical side, the endeavour of the soul to 
-mount to God in prayer and seek union with Him and sur- 
render itself wholly to His love; and on the theoretical side, 
just the endeavour to describe the first-hand experiences of 
- the personal relations between the soul and God in contem- 
plation and union. And it is a mysticism far removed 
_ from any kind of quietism: though images and phantasmata 
and sense perceptions are shut. out from the imagination 
and memory, and the processes of reasoning silenced, and 
the faculties of the mind quieted, and words cease and lan- 
guage fails; all this produces not a blank, but makes room 
for the soul itself to actuate and energize with a highly 
wrought activity and intense concentration on God.”’ 


| 
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If the existence of this type of mysticism be granted, Abbot 
-Butler’s book becomes both the proof and the refutation of the 
‘common charge against Roman Catholic mysticism—its sac- 
charine insipidity, its puerile schematization, its preoccupation 
with “signs and wonders,” its exaltation of unintelligence. 
Whether proof or refutation depends of course upon your defini- 
tion of “ Roman”: it might be better to say “ later Western,” or 
“ post-scholastic’’; for the term “ Roman” is far too compre- 
hensive for clear definition. Moreover, nationality may have 
something to do with it; Spanish mysticism, for example, French 
piety under the Empire, and Pre-Reformation German, are 
quite clear “ types.” 

Were Dom Cuthbert a Protestant, his book would be viewed 
as a manifesto, a proclamation of reform. But Roman reforms 
are as a rule effected without publicity. We sincerely trust that 
in this instance the work will have a due and widespread in- 
fluence, in leading to a more wholesome viewpoint those inclined | 
to identify piety with morbid mentality, to “ seek for signs,” and 
to discover special graces in what are often, after all, only aber-- 
rations of feeling or examples of psychic or physical disorder. 
At the same time, those of us whose chief dangers are of an op- 
posite kind, and whose dominant inheritance from seventeenth — 
and eighteenth century English religion still forbids ‘“ enthusi- — 
asm,” must welcome and cherish a book that sets forth, substan- 
tially and beautifully, the quintessential characteristic of Chris- 


tian devotion—contemplation. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Book of the Lover and the Beloved. Trans. from the Catalon of Ramon 
Lull by E. Allison Peers. New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. viii, 115, $1.25. 


The present is not an easy book to review. Raymond Lull (or 
Lully) is little known; the indices of Dean Inge’s and of W. K. 
Fleming’s works on mysticism give no reference to him. The 
present translator has prefixed a brief biographical sketch; this — 
might profitably be supplemented by Wm. Turner’s article in The 
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Catholic Encyclopedia. Briefly we may describe him as a thir- 

7 teenth century traveller in many lands, scholar, “ doctor illumi- 
| natus,” author of some three hundred treatises, ardent mission- 

ary to the Moslems, pioneer in the study of Arabic, instigator of 
: - the founding of chairs of Oriental languages in several univer- 
sities, mystic, martyr. In the present work we see the mystical 

side of his character. The book is divided into 366 sections; the 

_ best use would be to read a paragraph each day, as the writer 
intended; by such use much material for meditation would be 

found. As a sample we choose the sixty-second paragraph: 

“*Say, Fool of Love, if thy Beloved no longer cared for thee, 

what wouldst thou do?’ ‘I should love Him still,’ he replied. 

‘Else must I die; seeing that to cease to love is death and love 


His Holiness Tikhon. By A. Roshestvensky. New York: Macmillan, 1923, 
Pp. 32. 
This is a short life of Patriarch Tikhon, and apparently also 
_a work of propaganda against the “ Living Church” of Russia. 
We know so little about Russia today that it is hard to find out 
: what the patriarch is really doing. He is certainly a firm ad- 
_ministrator. He proved it when he was in this country, a fear- 
ess Pan- Russian, entirely devoted to the Czar as Head of the 
Church and, whether they liked it or not, the Little Father of all 
Slavs. The pamphlet was not well translated; the style leaves 
-much to be desired, grammatical rules are broken, especially in 
the use of the article. In spite of that it will achieve its object. 
JoHN A. MAYNARD 


Hymns from the Rigveda. By A. A. Macdonell. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 100. $0.85. 


Professor Macdonell gives us a short introduction on the Vedas 
with a series of forty hymns in metrical translation. The hymns 
_ are classified according to the god they honor and each group is 
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is life.’ ” 
F. H. HALLocK 


preceded by a sketch of the character of that god. There is only - 
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one hymn to Soma, three to Agni, and three to Indra, so that sam 


_ proportion of hymns per god differs very much from that of the 
Vv edas. The translations are of course excellent and written in 
perfect English. We specially liked the hymn to the forest 
nymph and the frog hymn. Dr. Macdonell’s work will do much 
to reawaken our interest in Vedic Literature. It deserves to be 
widely read in Western lands as well as in India. It is one of 
the Heritage of India series supervised by Bishop Azariah and 
Dr. Farquhar, who, as editors, insist on scholarship and a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the subject. There, at least, East and West 
should meet and learn from each other. 
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Joun A. MayNarpD 


A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. By William Kelley Wright, Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. xii + 472. 


The importance of this work will be apparent when we say 
that for the purpose indicated by its title, also considering its. 
scope and the method employed by its author, it is in a class by 
‘itself. It meets a want that no other book with which we are 
acquainted can pretend to supply. For the most part, the young: 
men and women in our colleges at the present day are sadly nd 
need of definite and reliable instruction concerning the value and 
significance of religion as a factor in human life. Lacking this, 
and having a keen intellectual interest in other branches of learn- — 
ing, it is small wonder that many of them become opinionated — 
and sceptical in matters of faith. It were greatly to be desired 
that, if only as a part of a well-rounded education, they could all 
become familiar with the facts of this great subject here pre- 
sented by Dr. Wright. He tells us that his book is the outgrowth 
of lecture courses given at Cornell from 1913 to 1916, and that 
while his pupils as a rule represented the various Protestant de- 
nominations there were in his classes Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and even some individuals who regarded themselves as atheists or 
agnostics. His experience in dealing with such motley groups 
has been of value in determining the mode of treatment adopted 
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in this volume. Naturally he depends upon leading authorities 
in all branches of theological learning for the great mass of data 
upon which he comments, but the methodology is his own. 

The first main division of the topic, ‘ Religion and the Con- 


servation of Values,” extends through thirteen chapters, or nearly - 


half the book, and is an impressive exhibit of religion as a fact of 
history. In Part II, “ Religion and the Self,” follows the psy- 
chological explanation of religion, covering about a hundred 
pages. Finally, in Part III, “ Religion and Reality,” the ques- 
tion is raised and discussed as to whether or not the persuasion of 
supernatural agency is true, whether the weight of philosophical 
evidence tends to confirm this belief or the reverse. 

All along the way, the attempt is made to reach some definite 
conclusions in accordance with the evidence available, and, very 
naturally, the personal convictions of the author are clearly 
stated, usually in a single paragraph at the end of a chapter, to- 
gether with the reasons that determine them. But this comes 
only after the student has been treated to a fair discussion of all 
the pros and cons, giving him the opportunity to make up his own 
mind and almost compelling him to refer to authorities and 
sources indicated by the copious references in the text. At every 
turn ample material for study and reflection on the points under 
discussion is supplied, and the obvious effect of this reiterated 
suggestion on immature minds is to instil the idea of deliberation — 
and patient study in the quest of truth and a mental attitude 
which is essentially one of reverence where religion is involved. 

This is all very admirable. The present reviewer would also 
express his indebtedness to the author for fresh and truly refresh- 
ing methods of approach to some of the most familiar themes. 
And one does not have to be enthusiastic, or devoted to the sub- 
ject under discussion, to recognize in the author’s engaging style 
and his mastery of apt illustration the quality of fine writing. 
Incidentally, the intelligent preacher will find in these pages a 
wealth of suggestion that he could ill afford to miss and quite 
unusual in a work that does not profess to be homiletical. But 
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the point to be stressed yet again is the adaptation of the book to _ 
the needs of the undergraduate student in the matter of religious 
education, using the term in its broad sense. It is the work of 
one who believes, to quote his own words, that “ few disciplines 
rival the philosophy of religion in the mental training and breadth © 
of culture afforded.” Those who master its contents and im- 
bibe its spirit will have an understanding of the subject which 
will forever preclude the possibility of anything like disrespect 
for religion as a factor in human life. 

We say all this while profoundly dissenting from some of the 
author’s most definite and cherished convictions—in particular, 
that concerning a finite God—also noting here and there minor 
faults in the treatment of certain subjects. To specify but one 
of the latter, his account of Anglicanism leaves much to be de- 
sired. The post-Reformation history is sketched through the 
‘Wesleyan and Evangelical Movements; then, under the caption 
“Constructive Tendencies in Philosophy,” a single paragraph of 
thirty lines is devoted to the Romantic Movement in literature 
and art, and contained in this as “ one of its phases” there is a 
brief mention of the Oxford and Anglo-Catholic Movements— 
surely on any reasonable view of the matter a case of serious dis- 
proportion. Per contra, as an illustration of the writer’s fair- 
ness, note the following: “ As an institution the ancient Church 
brought the gospel to everyone, through its discipline it preserved — 
its purity as much as was possible; without its bishops, sacra- 
ments, and creeds, there would have been no gospel left at all. 
The Gospels themselves and their preservation in the canon to- 
gether with the rest of the New Testament we owe to the initia- 
tive of the ancient Church.” 

His estimate of the effect on Protestantism of modern — 
criticism is of a piece with the general optimism of his outlook. 
He considers that it has greatly strengthened the denominations. 
It is true that this impression was gained before the present dis- 
tress, before the Fundamentalist propaganda had assumed its 
present proportions and intensity. But to many observers even 
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then the threatened disintegration of popular Protestantism was_ 


already sufficiently in evidence. 
THEODORE B. FOsTER 


Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion. By W. R. Inge. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1924, pp. 96. $1.00 net. 


There are few places where one can find so much robust re- 


ligion and so much of the finer and nobler conceptions of the 


spiritual life packed together in such small compass. We have 
known Dean Inge as a somewhat whimsical and sometimes tan- 
talizing critic of current religious notions. But here we get a 


peep into his real self and see how deep and noble his religion is. 


I have never read a clearer presentation of the essence of mysti- 
cism than that which may be found on pages twenty and follow- 
ing. The chapter headings suggest the wealth of rich devotional 
material to be found in this small volume: The Hill of the Lord, 
The Soul's Thirst, Faith, Hope, Joy, Self-Consecration, The 
World. The book must be read from cover to cover to be ap- 
preciated, not omitting Bereavement, and In Memoriam Filiole 
Dilectissimz, a sweetly delicate tribute to the memory of his be- 
loved little daughter who died just before Easter, 1923. 


_ SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Modernism in Religion. By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., Litt.D. New York: 
Macmillan, 1922, pp. xvii + 186. 


This modest volume was written for the enlightenment of the 
general reader by “a confessed modernist in religion.” The 
modernist is defined as “ one who recognizes he is the heir of all 
the ages but feels and knows he ought to be the slave of none ’”— 
a description which would apply to many a traditionalist and 
which certainly does not apply to some who profess and call 
themselves modernists. Nevertheless, the reader will not be long 
in doubt concerning the nature of the movement as sketched by 
Dr. Sterrett. The best parts of the book are the chapters which 
describe the various phases of modernism in religion, although 
the representation is too frequently colored by the personal likes 
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and dislikes of the author, and there are some glaring inconsis- 
tencies in his own views which even friendly critics must notice. 
In certain passages the author manifests the same dogmatic in- 
tolerance which he condemns in others. He has a great affec- 
tion for Tyrrell but seems to be unaware of this writer’s reaction 
to Schweitzer’s extreme views, a rather curious omission in a 
book of this kind. Elsewhere he dismisses the eschatological 
position of both these authors in a summary fashion worthy of 
the most hidebound traditionalist. As a whole, the book is 
sketchy, disjointed, and conveys the impression of being hurriedly 
written. Its vivacity and earnestness are only a partial offset to 
these defects. THEODORE B. Foster 


Truth and Tradition. By S. L. Tyson. New York: The Tyson Lectureship 
Foundation, 1923, pp. 24. : 


The purpose of this essay is to present the anti-fundamentalist 
point of view of “ Modern Churchmen”’ in the form of a criti- 
cism of Father Hughson’s sermon on “ The Age and the Issue.” 
To Father Hughson’s statements the author opposes some by 
Bishop Gore and Canon Storr. Dr. Tyson ably and forcibly 
outlines the modernist reverence towards reason as a gift of God, 
the non-finality of a literal revelation, the ideal of a church where 
only essentials shall be insisted on. He points out some errors of 
detail by Father Hughson. The reviewer thinks that the whole 
controversy between fundamentalists and modernists is a mis- 
take in a Church like ours. First Corinthians 13 should be read 
daily by us until we get something of its spirit. It is one of the 
tragedies of human life that we must quarrel most with those 
who are in the same household and have, after all, most in com- 
mon with us. The Dalai Lama does not argue with the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam. Why should Christians excommunicate each other? 
Why should the house be divided ? Joun A. MayNarpD 


The Ideal Seminary. By Bernard Feeney. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1923, Pp. 152. 
Practically every word in this book by a Roman Catholic priest 


may be taken seriously to heart by — authorities in _ 


= 
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Anglican Church. There is a well-balanced conception of the 

relationship between the various disciplines in the curriculum of 
a Theological School, and particular emphasis is placed upon 
Ascetic Theology and Character Building. Nor is the intellec- 

“tual side of Seminary routine neglected. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The American Jewish Year Book 5684. Volume 25. Edited by Harry Schnei- 
derman. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1923, pp. 
593- 


Volume 25 covers the period Sept. 11, 1923 to Sept. 28, 1924 
and contains the usual Jews Calendar, several special articles, 
“fal directories and lists of Jewish National Organizations in the 
United States, and complete statistics of Jews in all parts of the 


world. It is an excellent Year Book and quite indispensable to © 


all persons interested in Jewish affairs. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Memories of the Russian Court. By Anna Viroubova. New York: Macmil- 

lan, 1923. 

_ “T am told, although I can hardly believe it, that in other 
lands, even in free America, there are beings so deluded that they 
wish to bring about revolution and Bolshevism. I do not wish 
for any of them the long nightmare of suffering that I, one of 
millions, have suffered under revolution and Bolshevism. I pray 
only that there may be revealed to them the fate of the betrayed 
who have died and are dying under the criminal administration 
of the provisional government and, later, of Lenine and his 
fanatical followers. If they can be made to know only in part 
what my poor, ravished country is today, they will forget their 
delusions and pray with the exiles: ‘God save Russia.’ ” 

If in free America, or in any other land, there be people with 
Bolshevist sympathies, let them read this book. For it is a mov- 
ing picture of the desolation that has fallen on this one-time 
happy people; written sincerely and with restraint, coming from 
the heart of one who suffered terribly in person and in the afflic- 
tions of others. 
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Madam Viroubova was closely connected with the Russian 
royal family from 1903 up to the end in 1918, serving officially 
as maid of honor and unofficially as the companion and confidante 
of the empress. She spent practically all of her time at the 
Court, went with the family on their journeys, shared in their 
most intimate association. This continued without a break until 
she was arrested by orders of the provisional government in 
1917. The charges against her were of the wildest kind, mak- 
ing her out to be the principal agent of pro-German influence at — 
the Court and a party to the political power which Rasputin was 
claimed to have had with the Czar and Czarina. For five months 
after the arrest Madam Viroubova was held prisoner in the Fort- 
ress of Peter and Paul, five months of unspeakable misery and 
torture. Then she was tried, found guiltless, and released. 
Later she was charged by the Kerensky government with being a 
counter revolutionist, arrested and confined at the Fortress of — 
Sveaborg, to be fortunately freed after several months, by the 
fall of Kerensky. She returned to Petrograd where she was 
able to keep in touch through smuggled letters with the royal 
family then imprisoned at Ekaterinaburg. After several experi- 
ences with the Bolshevist Chekha and Petrograd prisons, Madam 
Viroubova finally escaped and made her way to the asylum of 
another land. 

In simply telling her story the authoress has given us the best 
possible picture of the people with whom she lived. The Czar 
is an honorable man, worthy of respect, devoted to his country, 
the best of the Romanoffs, but not strong enough to master the 
desperate situation which the state of the country and the fortune 
of war produced in 1917. The royal family was a family, every 
member of it devoted to each other, living simply, with high 
ideals and a genuine fervor for religion. Kerensky was a vain 
little man, who tried to frown like Napoleon. Rasputin was an 
elderly peasant, thin, with a pale face, long hair, and the most 
extraordinary eyes, capable of seeing into the very mind and 
soul, upon whom the public mind had fastened as typifying all 
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that was unpopular. And the madness of the days from 1917 to 


: 1920 is presented as comparable only to the orgy of the French 
Revolution. 

, Any revelation of personality is interesting, and this book has 

: that. But it has more than that too; in its recital of things that 

; happened and its presentation of the conditions as they are, it has 

light and help for the American who would understand Russia 


and the Russians, and who is perplexed by the conflicting stories 
of the press and puzzled by the strange reports of peripatetic 
- senators and itinerant churchmen. 

JAMES FosTER 
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